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* ipHations 6080 
| generally conſiſt of crude and andh- 
geſted obſervations, formed in a ſhort 
cu: don of à few weeks, and haſtily obtrud- 
* the public. A competent knowledge 


(country is only to be acquired by long ob- 
knation, and by being converſant atnongf 


[manners are adopted amongſt thoſe who 
chem themſelves the politeſt part of the 1 ins 
labitants of Wales. A knowledge of the lan- 
puge of the country, is by many deemed 
vulgar, and they are entire ſtrangets to ſuch 
8 are their inferiors by the fortuitous diſtinc. 


thr country is generally introduced amongſt 
perſons of this character, and conſequently 


The Author of theſe Letters reſided ſome 


had an accurate knowledge of the language 
and a People, and ſought for his information 


tue who have the leaſt ititercovrſe with 
foreigners, The ' Engliſh language and 


tion of birth and- fortune, A traveller 1 into 


he returns with as little knowledge as he came. 


Len of the latter part of his life in Wales, 
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5” IM = Fn ee in! . til 
vVhich ſome injudicious perſons have miſtake 
for the language of able and romance, 1 
doubt abſurdly conceiving, that truth cann 
be cohveyed \ otherwiſe! than Dy dull an 


minute narration—To ſuch readers no pg 
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is dlq e. 
e NY of theſe 1 were pul 
lime al | Abtlibr's life · time, and a pirated 1 


"<A was printed. in. Ireland. The avidi 
with-which they have been ſought for, has i 
„ ducec ie Euitorsto pubhliſh them wich, ſome 
4 5 8 care deemedd uſefyl. 
ure 0 cad, F npt indilgence, the 
are offered to the pubkie; 120 "though an en 
tertainment cannot heproyided agreeable to 
the raſte af every perſons ct it is believed that 
few wil be found-who HO fd ſome 2 
fication for their Codice er amuſement, in the 
peruſal TIRE Let 1 Je , 
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219 7s F. AA HI miles: 446 


ing from Cheſter to St. Alaph you 
may ln going oer Halkyn ariquntaing and avoid 
n i Af N _ and ſaves 3 


10 ere are two inns, | 
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7 IR CTION $,76;m THOSE vn 
T Beger. Spear town and che White Lion 


in chg 2d extra 4 
il W oF — gd nes we" 
dations. en) mort be: N 
14K O71. di ; Head 
Or 0 0 Way, 20 miles. | a th 
oe ere are s indifferent inns, the great 
** and Bull. 1n ca 
4 ili Front? ge they 
To Baxcor 16-miles. ad. 
8 yo n be tolerably ac accom- g 
maodated. 8 The 

: Te Bass _ T =” 4Y | 
There is an in on each ſide the ferry. The H 
houſe on the Angleſey fide has been much ne- A 
glected. That on the Carnarvonſhire ſide will, Call 

| Shen finiſhed, be fit for 8 7 wE of tra- 
vellers. in 1 

Ny „ 2 „ A 
Tofommy;rnm Maury f übe. 12 oi diff 
1902 10 floc »And; ac half. I there 
AIdis rs | invevery | reſpect. che beſt and biet 
cheapeſt houſe on the road. by t 

To Hour-Huve' 12 tes and a half. 7 
At fo Head the and Child, tlie prin- Ry 


pelt inn * J. ; — elegant 


accom- 


ee NORTH WALES. i 


ion accommodations for 150 ood en- 
ant — dee 2 ere inns 
mo- in Ke 5 5 | 


V. B. The road from Cheſter to Holy - | 
Head is in general à fine turnpike road, pre | 
t the ferries Ad on the rod yo meet with .Y 
che i grat impoſitioñ. They charge the travellers | 
n carriages 15. a piece at each'ferry, whereas | 
they ought to demand no more than 14. | 


and 24, for a horſe; . 
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how Mon rc tro Poolx $ miles. 


At Pool there are two toletable inns, the 
Caftle and Oak. | 


To DotGzLLy 36 miles. 


About 16 miles from Poole _— is an . | 

different int eatied Can-office; Ar Dolkeelley f 
there are ſeveral little inns, the beſt of them, l 
which is very indifferent, —_ 1 e =_ 
by the name of Plas- .... 9 


nd 


The HARLEGH road. 15 

From Dona to. BaxMouTa 10 miles. 

A new inn is built in this village. 4 
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There is ng aneh but at Per 
morva there are 7 112 e inns, where there i 
od entertainment e A ys} f 


btn To ANA vs miles. 
At Carnarvon there are ſeveral good int 

1e-Boot'and King's Head, and charges ve 
moderate. 2 mn 
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Y-CAFN 25 miles. 


By going this road you will avoid Conway 
Ferry, which is very diſagreeable to — 
gers, and ſometimes dangerous. 
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H A v E no reaſon to regret the "Brees 
df my journey. It has been embelliſhed 
with ſuch an infinite diverſity of objects, 
ſo enchanting to one whoſe proſpects have 
been confined to the unvariegated ſcenes of 
nature. Unattended and unadorned by her 
handmaid art, ſhe appears without deceit in 
all her native charms. Sometimes in the gay 
-.B „ 


that fell within my obſervation, which I ſal 
think may prove either curious or ente 


tropolis, I arrived at Cheſter, on the banksd 


ſtrength, is in a ruinous condition. The 


whence we have an extenſive circular pro 


attire py fertile vales and ads or in * 
plainer dreſs of mountains, cataracts an 
craggy precipiees; more beautiful oy chang 
and more pleafing by variety. 

Since I have left the buſy "FRY of life 
I have now the firſt opportunity of ſending 
you the promiſed account of my tour int 
this countty. 1 will omit nb circumſtand 


taining. 
In a journey of thres days from the me 


the river Dee. The caſtle, which ſeems u 
have been curious neither for elegance 0 


walls of the town are in good repiir 
There is a pleaſant walk upon them, from 


pect. Here we had a diſtant view of the 
Welſh mountains, thoſe natural fortreſſes 


which fo long ſecured the independence off? - 
the inhabitants. Theſe made a formidabxi 


appearance to one who intended ſo ſoon to 
ſcale 


in the 
ts anc 
han 7 


e thei craggy ſummits. The proſpect 
*. from hence was à perfect contraſt. 


n one fide, the beautiful vales of Cheſhire, 
d in all the blooming verdure of ſpring ; 
the other, the Cambrian hills fill n 
e hoary garb of winte. , 
Cheſter was anciently the reſidence of che 


ff life 
ending 
Ir inte 
iſtanc , 


of England and Wales was moſt canve- 


the ancient Britiſh language it is called 
+ which ſignifies a walled or fortified 
ue; from whence, or the Latin word 
ms "attrum, its preſumed, the preſent name 1s 


8. x med. Long after the Britons, or Welſh, 
* re dipoſſeſſed of England, by the Saxons, | 
P | 


fill retained great part of the level 


of- 3 WE 
P' rt of Mercia, afterwards called the marches 
of the 
Wales. 
treſles ; ö 
nce a. Al the derivations of the Welſh words, which the 
1d abk er will find in the following pages, are inſerted 


oon to n the authority of a gentleman. nn... in the 
uage. 


HADLEY TE © 


w of Wales. Its ſituation on the fron- 


nt to repel the incurſions of the Saxons. , 


_ try, on the borders of Wales, which was 


B2 5 , 


4 * ® r T E R A. 
27 he N of Wales comprehended t 
greateſt part of the counties of Cheſter, Salo 
Hereford,and Worceſter. They were claime 
both by the Saxons and the Britons; an 
poſſeſſed by either, as the fortune of v 
prevailed. They were the ſcenes of cont 
nual wars and devaſtation. It was the wi 
policy of the times to give large eſtates 
men of diſtinguiſhed valour, to preſerve t 
frontier counties from rapine and violend 
who were called lords-marchers. They h 
great numbers of men under their comman 
who ſwore! fealty to them, and were und 
their direction upon all occaſions. Thi 
power was ſo great, that they might rat 
be conſidered as petty princes than ſubje 

 Egbert*, who reduced the Saxton hep 
chy, took Cheſter from the princes of Wal 
Since which time it has always been account 
as part of England. In the time of K 
Offa, the Welſh loſt the greateſt part of t 
marches, Wh. a view either to prev: 


It is ai of Egbert, that he Was rowed « on the r1 


Dee by nine kings, 3 


2 
— 
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I ETTT EI RI N E 
wr incurſions, into their frontier counties, 
- to mark the boundaries; he made a great 
Ake, called Offa's dyke (in the Britiſh lan- 
mage cv AuDE Offa) which is remaining in 
y places at this time. This was built 
robably with the ſame intent as the great 
all between England and Scotland, and that 
keen China and Tartary. Offa's dyke 
ends from the river Dee at Cheſter to the 
Wye at Chepſtow. Its direction gives us 
reaſon to think it was intended to confine 
the Welſh to the mountains, as its general 
courſe runs on the ſides of the hills. ö 
The character of the inhabitants of North | 
als, the Ordovices of the Romans, 
seren by the teſtimony of their ene- 
Mies, that of a brave and warlike people. 
hey preſerved their independence for cen- 
nes, againſt the continued attempts of a 
peat and powerful people to ſubdue them. 
Whether this may with greater propriety be 
uributed to their natural bravery, to the 


uation of their country, or to their want of 
| B 3 ſuch 


„ AE TEN. 
ſueh things as tempt the ambition of co 
querors, I ſhall leave undecided. Certai 
however, it is, that the Saxons continual! 
made the greateſt efforts to conquer them 
Inſtigated, perhaps, more by a principle o 
revenge, for the ravages they committed o 
the borders of England, than by any advan 
tages they could derive from the conqueſt c 
ſuch a country. 

Be this as ix "nay, they were in an almol 
uninterrupted ſtate of war. Such an innat 
principle of enmity and antipathy ſubſiſte 
between the two nations, that the cruelti 
perpetrated by either ſide (as the chance o 
war decided)equalled thoſe of the moſt ſavage 
nations. This enmity is traditional, and the 
common people in a great degree retain | 
inveterate to this day. Whenever they ſpeak 
of an Engliſhman, whom they ſtill call Satt 
or Saxon, they always join ſome opprobious 
epithet. 

It 1s not certain at what time the Britons 


were firſt called by the name of Welſh, nc 
£2 0 from 
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from whence the werd has its derivation. 
dome hiſtorians ſay that Walls * comes 
from Italis, as the Britons were deſcendants 
of Eneag. Others that Welſh come from 
Gaulifh, as they were deſcended from the 
Gus, - Nothing is more wncertain than 
eymalogical learning; cipecially if we have 
10 other foundation than ſimilarity of ſound. 
|t is the diſgrace of ſcience. I ſhall not ritk 
even a conjecture upon the ſubject. - From 
whatever qrigin the word Welſh may be de- 
rived, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppole it to 
be a term of reproach, fixed on them by the | 
| Saxons, as they never call themſelves by that - 
name, but always Cymry. Some likewiſe 
are weak enough to derive the word Cymry 
from Cimbri, imagining that they originally 


* Wales (Wallia) cometh of the Saxon wEAL AH, 
which ſignifies peregrinus, for the Saxons ſo called 
them, for in troth they were ſtrangers to them, being 
the remains of the old and ancient Britons, a wiſe and 
varlike nation inhabiting the weſt of England. Vide 
Lambert. This derivation ſeems not improbable, and 
it may be remarhed i in confirmation of it, that wEALT 
f. 'pnifies i in the Welſh, barbarous or wild. 


* deſcended 


1, NC 
from 


8 87 + 22 K 2 
Wiesel ves this" people; Al the 


derivations 1 look . pt as Vague and 
| groundleſs conject 
adopting any fuck; "then in my opinion the 
names of different nations are generally more 
owing to caſual events, than they are deſcrip. 
tive of either their deſcent or country. 


2 
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FT: chuſe to avoid 


In a future letter I propoſe ſending you 


10 ſore hiſtorical account of this Ho 


[ am 6 
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LETTER BY 


Ne Avas 11 Mos le] 
ou V muy wilt e _ dear friend, 
complain of my laſt letter. It con- 
ined obſervations on ſubjects unimportant 
d unentertaining to the greateſt number of 
readers. Have patience, Sir, a reader muſt 
metimes, like a traveller, put up with bad 
s well as good accommodations; if the 
won does his endeavor to pleaſe, his gueſt 
wht to be ſatisfied. . If the firſt ſtage is 
ut indifferent, he muſt purſue his journey 
datiently, in n of entertainment 
© the nent. 7 
At Cheſter we 8 ourſelves with the 
ceſſary equipment of a Welſh poney ; and 
Procured a guide, who likewiſe ſerved us in 
the 
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the capacity of an interpreter. We ſet o 
from Cheſter ruminating on our intends 
wr, and forming in our imaginations 
many dangers and difficulties, as Hannih 
met with in crofling the Alps. We we 
however agreeably deceived in c r firſt dy 
Journey, for we had an extraordinary goc 
road; and in about three hours, we came t 
Holy-well. As we travelled, we had a pro 
ped of the town and caſtle of Flint, with 
_ caſtle of Haywarden, and the ſeat of $ 
John Glynne; neither of which, in my opiai 
ma merit a particular deſcription. 
 Holy-well, or as it's. called in the Bri: 
1 — vaniien;h a. hi town of 
well; is à neat ſmall town, ſituated on w 
ſide of a hill. At the bottom of which 1 
the famous well of St. Winifred, from whenc 
the town derives its name. The well is ſur 
rounded with very high hills on ay Goes 
which may be attributed the amazing {prin 
of water. It flows, according to the pela 
on-of the inhabitants, at the rate of a ton 
minute. All the miraculous powers of heal 


ing 


e 
e ſet o —— tt chefs; atry, are aſcribed 
intend Cade patronefs St. Winifred. So great is o 
ations de reneration in which ſhe is held, by thoſe 
{the Romiſh perſuaon,- that in honor of —| 


Jannib | 
Ne Ven het, they to this day, perform pilgrimages to | 
rit dy Holy-well. You would not excuſe me, were 
y go to relate to you all the ſtrange ſteries re- 


came i corded of St. Winifred, by the monkiſh 
I a pro keendary writers. Theſe ſerve only t ſhew 
with ie ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and . 
of 8 5 


faſt in a modern reader. | 
From .Holy-well we travelled through & 
ry indifferent road to Rhyddlan, a miſe- 
able village, fituated on the borders of a 
vey. extenſive marſh. The only thing for 
on OE which it is remarkable, is a caſtle built by 
hich 1 Henry II. The caſtle is extenſive, not well 
"IE cituated, nor conſtructed with taſte or elegance, 
is fu and ſeems to have been ftranger by art than 
nlty of caſtles built in Wales about the 
ſame period. Some authors of cunſiderable 
ute have aſſerted, that the caſtle af Rhyd- 
Ms built by Edward 4. as RW | 
o 


y opin 


Britif | 
of tf 
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ture is exceedingly different from thoſe whic 


former is not remarked for beauty or ſitu 
tion. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a 


on which ariſe the turrets of a majeſtic caſtle. 
It is in ruins, but the very ruins are vene- 
rable. Great part of the hall is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, which the rude inhabitants miſtake for 
the ruins of a church. The remains of the 


of Catnarvon, Conway and Beaumaris. It i 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, for its ſtruc 


he built. The reaſon that the Statutun 
Walliz, or the ordinances reſpecting Wales 
were enacted at Rhyddlan, was moſt pre 
bably owing to the other caſtles not being 
then finiſned. | 

The fertile vale of 0 wed) tends fron 
Rhyddlan-marſh to the town of Rhythi 
which is about fifteen miles. It is one of 
the moſt pleaſant and fertile vales in the whole 
kin gdom. It has three conſiderable towns, 
St. Aſaph, Denbigh and Rhythin. The 


good cathedral. 
Denbigh is ſituated upon a fine eminence, 


hall, give the traveller an idea of the gra 
deur 
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kur of the place. I do not find by whom 
is caſtle: was built, but I conjecture Wil- 
Fi n the ſent 9 to een — 
e "cofped how the caſtle i is moſt en- 
ünting. Beneath, the vale of Clwyd diſ- 
lays her boſom, profuſely gay to the admir- 
no ſpectator. The banks of the river 
Clyyd decorated with ſeats, the towns of 
* and St. Aſaph, with the mountains 
jig af a een form a moſt Ace 


ris, It; 
its ſtruc 
fe whic 
tatutun 
> Wales 
oft pre 
ot being 


_ —— — —— 
— — 


Is fro 
bythir 
One 0 
e whole 
towns, 

The 
* fitua- 
has 2 


" Riythin b. is a more 6 e 5 . 
„unn than Denbigh, and conſiſts of better 
bouſes; but in point of ſituation; is: far in- 
feror, There are here the ruins of æ caſtle, 
but ſo much defaced by the hand of time, 
that nothing can be diſcerned, "which. acer 
the notice of a traveller. E 231 | 
The counties of - Denbigh: and F lint are 
kh and populous. The low country is very | 
fertile, and in moſt places well cultivated 
and improved. The Engliſh manners and 
cuſtoms are pretty much adopted, eſpecially 
| | "os 


nence, 
caltle, 
vene- 
ſtand- 
ce for 
F the 


gran 


deur 5 A 44 


15 
by the inhabitants of the vale cou; 


Norman extraction, as appears by thoſ 


line. 


and cuſtoms, unadulterated with any foreign 


not only in their manners and cuſioms, but 
even in their very complexion and perſons. 
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who feem to be in general of Saxon x, 


names being common in that country. Grea 
part of Flintſhire was very early in the po 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh ; and Denbigh-land, it 
the vale of Clwyd, was likewiſe colonied by 
ſome of the firſt princes of the Norma 


The mhabitants of the mountainous coun Dr 
try ſtill retain the ancient Britiſh language 
tongue. So great is the difference between 
the inhabitants of the mountains and the 
vales, that they would be taken to be natives 
of different countries and climates. Different 


I have now finiſhed the obſervations I 
made in my tour through the counties of 
F Ee and I mee 

4 am, &c. 
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HE churncter of the ancient inlabi. 


h unfavorable terms, by many hiſtorians. 
e Engliſh in thoſe times were almoſt always 


ſed by their intereſt and paſſions to repre- 
t them in the moſt odious colours. Giraldus 
Panbrenis, whoſe connections and deſcent 


4 yon failed not to pay court to Henty 
i oY tradueing the Welſh, What is ſtill 
1 the accurate and inge- 


$ lord Lyttleton, has implicitly adopted 
the 


tants of this country, is given us in 


da ſtate of war with this people, and were 


ght * prejudiced him in favour of 


the character given of them by the falſe ; 
infamous Giraldus. They are repreſen 


merce between the ſexes. I ſhall tranſeri 
only one paſſage, which fully proves wha 


minis turpis cum alieno viro patrati, nem 
oſculationis, vel contractationis, vel adulte 


dotem i integram ſibi primitus a viro ſuo aſh 


* E T T ER 1M. 


by theſe hiſtorians, as having no kind i 
of chaſtity. Promiſcuous concubinage, t. 
ſay, was in a manner allowed, and no ſti 
fixed upon it. If my lord Lyttleton 
conſulted Howel Dha's code, he would th 
have ſeen how highly they diſapproved 
even the appearances of an unlawful 


have ſaid. Si femina convicta fuerit 


viro ſuo licet illam repudiare, et illa omit 


.natam, fi tantum exoſculata fuerit, ſi a czte 
abſit.“ By the ſame laws, if a man betrothe 
a woman, who did not prove to be a virg 
he was at liberty to repudiate her. Th 
ve ſee how cautiouſly the Welſh laws guard 
ithe morals of the women, and how unju 
they were accuſed by Giraldus, and thol 


[that have aſſerted the ſame On his authorit) 
| T 
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alle; . — manners of every uncivilized nation are 
reſenſſg, ome degree: ſimilar. Sixteen hundred 
ind i leurs 290, the inhabitants of Wales were 
e * ly in the ſane ſtate of civilization, as the 
ste ican ſavages are at this day. We are 
on Ma of Joſcpk nat meter coming to 
din to plant the goſpel. This depends 
ved on the authority of the monkiſh hiſtorians, 
| ns 1 word of truth or proba- 
cia. But it is allowed that ſome kind of 
Chrſtianity was planted very early in Britain, 
before the coming of the Saxons. Long 
ſter the Saxons came over they: continued 
ale Pans; whilſt the Britons, according to 
mitt heſe hiſtorians, | enjoyed: the light of the 
poiſel, Before theſe Britons were converted 


" o Chriſtianity, one would: think it was ne- 
ITC | 


From. the. accounts that J have read, by their 
onverſion to Chriſtianity, no mote is meant 
un their being baptiſed, without ſo much 
s the imparting of any kind of faith or 
kowkdge. This is preciſely the caſe with 
e modern muſſionaries, who ſend accounts 


b ENTE in 


guage, and diſtrihuting them among 


of the converſion of thouſands, who hay 
only been ee eee vitho 
nn inſtruction. 

In the time f Henry II. the inhabit 
vE-Wales were fo deplorably dark, that tt 
could not with the leaſt propriety be calle 
Chriſtians, and many-of them even profeſs 
Pagans. The Dan-Quixat archbiſhop, vir 
kis Sancho-Pancha, Giraldus, went upon a 
expedition to convert theſe Heathens. Th 
eg ne preached to the poor Welſh i 
latin, they: were baptiſed, kiſſed the crok 
and ſo the N 1 to cheir no { 
1 1 

So late as 1 hows of Elizabeth, if w 
may believe Penry, there were but two 
three: that could: pieach in the whole princi 
_ pality of Wales. Some of late years har 
greatly promoted the cauſe. of religion, | 
the tranſlation of pious books into that |: 


HD. 


poor. There is ſtill great room for. improv 
ment, as they are not only. in want, bul 
| n G8 religious ee 5 


3 0 
- 
[1 
. 
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ban n bormer times, che inhabitants“ of 
lun were deſeribed to be à nation of fol- 
Every man being obliged to take up 
itn. in times of diftreſs, | "Thus, though 
ho — ah they could. bring large 

mr to the field, | They uſd very light- 
5 1 as xhey carried on the wit by incur- 
** forced marehes; and conquered 
b enemies rather wy 1 than N 7 
courage: © 5 
* had hey finall target to defend 
bi breaſt,” and uſed the javelin as a weapon 
fofence. Thus armed, and thus defended; 
) vere no way equal to the Engliſh in a 
hed battle, who-fought with heavy ar- 
* lolmets and _— and _—_— at all 
Mats, © © SOIT 172 
They always Wait on foot 0 Like all 
ndiſciplined ſoldiers, they made one furious 
net, which if reſiſted, they were immedi- 
m ly put in confuſion, and could not be ral- 
ay They fled to the mountains, where they 
ited for another opportunity to fall upon 
heir enemies. 0 


; „ 4 They 
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They deſpiſed. trade and mechanical a 
as they in general do to this day. Thou 
they had no money among them, yet the 
were no beggars i in the country for hey we we 
all poor. They are deſcribed to have be 
impetuous in their diſpoſition, fickle, revengy 
ful, and bloody. But let it be remembere 
that this dehameter; is en them by the 
enemies. | 

Their faperſtidon was exceſſive. Th 
paid the greateſt veneration to their prieft 
and looked en them and their habitatia 
as ſacred. .. 75 55 

I have endeavored, Sis. x to give you ſor 
ſhort account of the manners of the anci 
inhabitants of this country, as deſcribed b 
the moſt authentic hiſtorians. I muſt no 
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"Dian Sin, 1 1 8 
N a Gd Do P gave you a — 
don of my journey from Cheſter to Den- 
igt gr; permit me now, Sir, to: proceed in 
the account of my tour.... 
From Denbigh; we travelled. through. a 
1 country, till we arrived at Conway, 
pack is: about twenty five miles diſtant. 
Conway caſtle was built by Edward I. and 
ſituation, elegance, ſtrength and: grandeur it 
v perhaps unrivalled. It is ſituated on a high 
_ above-the ſea; and moated on the land 
There are ten round towers in the 


634, e n 57 caſtle, | 


. * PRIOR 
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Falle, god Sher WITS that are conſiterab 
2 than the towers. The walls are bat 
Fp 186d. Nl K veto fftet 
hap? in brepdth- od hen awe enter into tl 
S Caſtig Wear q Atryck, withthe view, of a gran 
| — arched hall, with,þandiome niched vindon 
This hall.is entire 51.5 is A humlred feet long 
.thyrty 818 andiithistyſ high. and the ro 
ſupported; b M: nine arches of; ſtone... Vheex 

g ternal art of the. caſtle gemains entire, as! 
. Edward. time, gxceps one tower, which he 
tumbled into;the:{6a,.by:park of the rod 
80 8) PV Ong dne ide vf theicaſtle 
Hy hilÞ;, covered. wit Arſine opicef 0 
od. 1i mathe ther Have Ap peel 
e — aonfiderable- dat, 


- 


21 the; edge 2 2 en 
cafe mr nah] 40) gnidion ον 
60h t pomewisagguianiting youjrthaq! the 
» IRBS,3 Conmnyelarei dhecworft and: moſt Ex- 
-EFAYAgant ANPanithisoroddy which hint may 
a2 10} :liod liew ate ν¹ d n be 
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100 eryice to vou. in rb vou e 
tavel this way: 7 

The e L med cho evelve ths 
litzot, from \Conway, the road to it leads 
«through a beautiful little vale, environed by 
mountains that ſcale the heavens.. o 

. Llanrwſt contains nothing notables ex · 
cept a bridge built by Inigo Jones. This 
py claims the honor of being the place of 
his nativity.” The elegant ſtructure of the 
bidge, leaves us no room to . 
palterly hand of the architect. 2 
From Conway we paſſed over that — 
dous rock, called Penmaenmawr. The raad 
pales along the ſide of the mountain. Both 
| beneath and above the road there are horrid 
precipices, with fragments of rock impend- 
ing aver the terrified trayeller. Such roads 
appear tremendous, to one who has been uſed = 


to travel a level country ; but the inhabiratits | 


| make nothing of riding on the very brink 7 
aprecipice. . After a thaw of ſnow; or a beavy 
fill of rain, the looſe rocks ſometimes give 
way, and roll with convulſive ruins into the 
bea, n with them the wall built for the 
1 . travel- 


* 8 2 — 7 . * 
- ” 7 
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| tehveſſert@ſcubity A confiderable part of thi 


wall was thrown down, when we paſſed. A 
new road has been made on the fide of thi 
rmantain with great art and ingenuity, which 
claims che gratitude and admiration of travel: 
lers. The public are indebted to Mr. Silveſ: 
ter for this work of labor and art, which per- 
_ excels any thing of the kind in Europe, 

Such as trayel from Cheſter to Holy-head, 
ſometimes go by à place called Bwlch-y-dday- 


fain - Thereby. avoiding Conway and Penma- 


enmawr. This is nearer by ſix or eight miles, 
but 1 would r not Ae the 'waveller to take 
We cravelled God Vanhiir to Centres, on 

the fide of the hills, on a new road made in 

a direct line, and is about ſix:een miles diſtant. 
It is a ſmall town agreeably ſituated in a little 
vale; there was anciently a friary near this town, 
where the monłs retired from Bangor Iſſa· coed 
in E Denbighſhire upon the maſſacre. The re- 


by. mains of the friary are converted into a free 


grammar ſchool, which is pretty well endou- 
"oe and i A very . ſtate. It! is ſaid 
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e m Ream: Glend g buried 
ae ae Ran 


een fo.called.fromits... 1 
n COBB AAN, bi- e, a. alled: ton. 
o Angleſcys is about eight miles from 
e 0 aſantly ſituated on the 
ks of, the Nenhaio At has, 2 noble. caſtle, 
0 de owing AVI 
wog — * ey hey 


ns ial rn — 
da care nacture Hit has one: ter, min, 
at above the reſt: called the Eagle's;gaurs i: 
re ae eee Ihe rowers 
Wall, tahaverbaen - - 
een e „ Iihavgihear . 
pros there are few, gentlemen :} 
buagreatmambenoff widows hat- N ere: 
a thisatatogahe women iD genere! D H 
men,; and ther reaſonok coitidenelwetdagn) :: 
d bevery-protblematienl. 1 yisiht o 0 gate 
Ca Lhe 17g. 26 AH Hl ite Ne. 
al ei A 280 paidtinwoh. VNV ſii ei bis . b: 
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She i. ——— to Sithes: of folr 12 
nor always fuund in the unfrequented ul 0 
of rural retitement. Virtue is a plant [ 
flourifhesinot in the untoward ſoil of na 

_ungivalizeds and is often more an exotic 
à country village, chan in the erouded fin 
of populons cities. it 

The ibnmtenoe of meet deſcribed | 

the poets; in-the primeval ages of manki 

| mam their own imaginatio 


＋ 21. 


| * 'Whoeve - denies Fo. poſition, * Bi fend the a 
count of Bi Hotten ots, the Tartars, and the ſavag 


of Aſia * AY when firſt diſcovered. 1 
K baby . 4 4:4 1 | 0 
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n in k natural ſtate, has no other deſite 
choughe butt the gratification of his wants. 
7 us po Rl en and 
18 to thoſe feelings. If ve may deine 
* 1 be a reſiſtanee, in a certain degree, 
the foree of our natural pruopenſitiet ; he 
nos not, nor acknowledges any ſuch power. 
ture alone is his empreſs; he feels her ſway, 
aps obedience tb her commands. 
10t i Ie ideas tif beauty and merit, the ont 
nerf from penſonal, the other from mental 
| 2 pliſnments, depentl upon abſtratt Tea» 
vi g, and tompariſuns formed in the mind. 
t t ie furher we are removed from a ftate of 
tion; the leſs:capable are e of forms 
tic g theſe ideas. Love, herefore, in its re- 
wed late, kindled hy dhe flame uf beauty, 
d teri, muſt \confequently be peculiarly the 
* aefiftic of civitized nations. Hence the 
ator mednicig:of che terry conſidered asc 
„aer fympatt of congdnial ſwuls i is never. | 

n in many countries. Phe A fiatichy 
=, Americas nd Deed, are altoge. 
ther 
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ther r ſtrangers woa much idea. T 


U 


n En paſſion wich -rintaie wiſely 
in all animals, preventive of the: 
nihilation of their ſpecies. They have 
_tedileBins for any object. The perſon 
no. conſideration with them. If the end n 
ture had! in view is anſwered, they are (ati 
fied. Thus they avoid all thoſe inquietud 
ariſing from [perſonal predilection, the prol 
R eee, eee 
diſturb the peace of ſocioty. | 

Theſe obſervations may not ” altos 
inapplicable to the people, whoſe mannen 
am: deſcribing. :: I do not find that either off 
the ſexes are capable of forming any von 
attachment, or perſonal affection. All x 
to them indifferent, except where. fortuito 
external cauſes have deſtroyed their equalit 
In all countries. cuſtom has. eſtabliſh 
ſome i — 1 conn 
of an ivexorable. mhk whoſe hk 


mands we muſt implicitly obey.” Here b. h 
eds. } bears 


* 
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* TER IV we 
ars milder fway. 1 vill not offend the ear 
delcacy, withi# deſcription of what had 
ater be conctaled. I may ſay, that in general 
women diſcover ſuch prognoſtics, before 
enter into the marriage! ſtate, as denote 
vill not be unfruitful members of ſociety. 
or does euſtom ſtamp æhe opprobidus ſtig 
ha of infamy upon ſuch an appearance. 479 
| The ceremonies attending the marriages 
f-theſe people, may afford you ſome enter- 
inment, as they are different from any thing 
the kind, that a8. m e within 
bur obſervation: 1 
| The yn on * moreing of the 

ang, accompanied with a troop of his 
doe ends, as well, equipped as the country will 
ll x i Lan ads the bride. ... Her 
Ito s, who are likewiſe well mounted on 
ag dir iz N Is *, give a poſitive | refuſal to 
iſhec their demands, — a mock | ſcuffle 
enſues between the parties. The bride is 
ne <8-09910f the _y ade behind 


ATY 7 4 1 


11 
, ' The Welk word for 2 Litle n mountain 2 


her 
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her nent kinſman!l : who rides away with hy 
in full career. The bridegroom. and |; 
friends, purſue them with loud ſhouts. It 
not uncommon to ſee, on ſuch an oecaſi 
two or three hundred of theſe merlind 
mounted by ſdurdy» Cambro- Britons, ri riding 
with full fpeed, eroſſing and Joſtling e 
other, to 'the no fall amuſement 4 
_ fatigued themftlves and their horſes, the 
bridegroonvis permitted to overtake his bride 
He leads her away in triumph, as the Re 
mans did the Sabine nymphs. They all res 
turn in amity, and tie whole is concluded 
with feftivity and mitn. 

li Let us now view the women; in e 
eſſehtial characters of wives and mothers: 
You would naturally ſuppbſe, that a young 
woman whe had, without fear or reftraint, 
enjoyed-/an almoſt unbeunded Iberty in 2 
ſingle Rate, would not be eaſily debarred 
from enjoying the ſame in the married: But 
the caſe is the very reverſe. Infidelity to the 
| bed of Hymen, is ſcarce ever Known or heard 


of 


os in the rank ſoil as 4 _ Solent 


x luxury. and vanity. 
Mankind form an untrue + judgment from 


ous, who have had their education in a 
v the caſe is quite different. The greater 


nature, the more ſhe ſtrives to gain 
n freedom. Forbidden pleaſabcs 
coveted, whilſt thoſe within our reach 
neglected, The various methods of 
1-7 WP nfiiemenc in foreign countries, makes their 

ee for illicit pleaſures more poignant, and 
cites them to run riſks for their gratifica- 


u in ſome degree take away the temptation 
d vice. 


In the character of wives, the women of 


laſt, In that of mothers, they nurture 
ber robuſt offspring, not in ſloth and inacti- 
vity, 


'L BETTER” 3 
i this ooun,ꝭ“ nn Adultery i is a weed that 


er al appearances; thoſe are eſteemed b 


ding: ſchool or nunnery. Perfuaded 1 


amber of - ſhackles with which we ferter 


n. When you indulge them in the power, 


s country are laborious, induſtrious and 
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vity, but enure them deuire to  undergs ha 
_ ſhips and ;fatigues, i: 2": ; 
Let the fair daughters of indolence 
| eaſe, contemplate the characters of th 
patterns of induſtry, who are happily un; 
quainted with the gay follies of life. W 
enjoy health without medicine, and hapy 
' neſs without afluence. Equally remote fr, 
the grandeur and the miſeries of life, 
participate of the ſweet bleſſings of conter 
under the homely dwelling of a ftraw-t 


Aden, my y fend, b. 4 
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EN giving a. general deſcription of che 
manners of this country, I would always, 
underſtood to except many individuals, 
tho happily; cannot be included under 
de general character. During my conti- 
mance here, I have met with ſome poſſeſ- 
| of every virtue that can adorn humanity. 
as do honor to human nature, in all 
mT are bur few, when compared to 
e that diſgrace it. Here the number 
+ not leſs proportionate. 

However my reſpect for a few e 
light incline me to ſpeak partially of the 
D country: 


CG 


TE 
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country. The ſacred regard I bear to t 
cauſe of truth, ſtops my pen. She co 
mands me to — them as they are, 


Nothing extenuate, nor ſet down ought i 
malice, | | 


The country gentlemen in England, « 
rather let me ſay eſquires; an appellati 
they eſteem more honorable, and I oy 
more ſuitable ; have been generally repre 
ſented, not unjuſtly, as a ſet of beings, wh 
have no other employment, or diverſion, « 

” cept that of the chace and the glaſs. Th 
ſpend the whole morning in the one, and th 
evening in the other. Without learning an 
without knowledge, their minds like thel 

eſtates lie fallow and unimproved. Theer 
tertainment of the animal is their only buſi 
neſs, while the man is neglected. The fab 
of the centaurs is literally verified in thi 
claſs of beings, for the beaſt runs away wit 
the man. As the objects of their attentio 
are confined, ſo are their ideas, and the t 
pics of their converſation. 
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| will not ſay the ſquires in Wales; differ 
erially from thoſe of the ſame rank in 
gland, except that they are more devoted 
the jolly god. For like the Thracians of 
„ when a ſtranger comes among them; 
e will do him the honors of the houſe “, 
obliging him to drink intemperately ; 
d will at leaſt expect him to make a com- 
ment of his reaſon, in return for their 
ſpitality. They have, however, ſome good 
ulities, in a greater degree than the Engliſh, 
hey keep better houſes, employ a greater 
amber of poor, are leſs avaritious, and far 
wr charitable. Fa 
The clergy are in general the only, people 
at have any knowledge of letters; to qua- 
them for orders, they have the advantage 
2 good ſchool education; and ſpend a 


nũiderable time at the univerſity. It is 


egrneral, and I believe well founded, com- 


* In every houſe that I viſited in Wales, they 3 * 
acious horn, or other enormous utenſil, which they 
liged every man to drink that came, filled wind cw a, 
Welſh word for ſtrong ale. 
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plainit of the country, that they return fre 
thence very little improved, in their mor; 
or learning. A certain air of pedantry, : 
com ned with vain aſſurance, and the: 
quiſition of ſome faſhionable vices, are t. 
often the only means of diſtinguiſhing fu 
as have had an univerſity education. 
An academy, under proper regulation 
in the country would, I think, be a me 
ſuitable place for inſtructing youth for tl 
church. It would be attended with leſs e 
pence, and greater care might be taken Ol 
their morals and religion, the principal obje . 
Moſt of the clergy have two or thri 
churches each to ſerve, and conſequently 
is impoſſible the duty ſhould be proper 
diſcharged. . Evening prayers are ſeldo 
read, and in many places they ſcarce eve 
preach. The benefices are for the moſt pat 
of pretty conſiderable value, being a dece 
maintainence for a clergyman. Except in 
few towns, and on the borders of England 
the ſervice of their churches is performe 


gether | in the Wollk « or old Britiſh * 
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The veomanry and peaſants are very civil 
d obliging in their behavior. They. have 
t the ferocious diſpoſition, which charac- 

riſes the Engliſh, flowing from that ſpirit _ 
f liberty and independence, which animates ' 

te foul of an Engliſhman. They are ſhrewd 
d artful in their dealings. They have an 
preterate rooted antipathy to all foreigners, 
ecially Engliſh and Iriſh. If a ſtranger 
ſo unfortunate as to go and live amongſt 
tem, they look upon him with a jealous 
e, as one who gg an intent to 
errive them of their ſubſiſtence, 0 
The manner of living of the lower claſs 

f people, is extremely poor. The chief 
their ſubſiſtence, being barley and oat 
read, They ſcarce ever eat fleſh, or drink 
y thing but milk. They are not of that 
aſſonate and choleric temper, as the Engliſh 
gicribe them, but ſlow, deliberate, and wary 
their ſpeech and conduct, and ſubmiſſive 
their diſpoſition. I know not whether 
datribute it to their manner of life, or 
N». to 
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| - Engliſh liberty than the peaſants of Fran 
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to the great power the ſquires exerciſe o 
them. Certain it is, that the people of 
country in general, have no greater idea 


hg 


I am, Sir, &c, 


ö Dran $18, 


TN my two laſt l I endeavoured to 
give you ſome idea of the manners of 
tis people; I ſhall reſerve the diſagreeable 
1k of finiſhing the portrait, till another 
opportunity. - Let us now vary our ſubject, 
ad contemplate the face of nature; which 
however rugged her appearance may be, af- 
fords a more pleaſing proſpect, than the rude 
and uninformed heart of man. 

From Carnarvonſhire, we croſſed over the 

| Menai, into the iſland of Angleſea. It is 
called the river Menai, though in fact it is 
n arm of the ſea, ſeperating Angleſea from 
D 4 Carnar- 
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which language was then. prevalent, and 


declining condition. Before Liverpool be 
came ſo great a mart, this place carried ot 


: compared to thoſe of Carnarvon and Conway Ace: 
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Carnarvonſhire. In the narroweſt part, it 
about the ſame breadth as the Thames pint 0 
 Weſtminſter-bridge. | The principal town Barc 
the iſland is Beaumaris, it received this nan ee 
in the time of Edward I. who built the caſt 
and i is derived from the French Beau-marais 


deſcriptive of its ſituation. A fine greg 
lawn before the town, from. whence we ha Fro 
a charming proſpect of the Carnarvonſhi 
mountains, with a haven of the ſea, rende h- 
this place delightful. | The town is in 


a conſiderable trade, which it has now en 
-firely loſt. It conſiſts of two or three gooꝗq 
ſtreets, better built than the greateſt numbeoy+W« 
of Welſh towns. The caſtle is not to be. 


* Beau-marais, ſignifies in French a fine marſh, they 
ſituation of this town exactly correſponds 1 with this de- hunt 
rivation, Part of Paris, which is fituared | ven low, ; 


"ps called Du-marais, i, e. of the marſh.” 
e ee ee & 4 3 ir 1 Ice 
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x beauty, though pechops: not inferior i in 
put of ſtrength, | 

Mun hl, the ſeat, of lord Bulkeley, i is 
ted. upon an eminence, about half a mile 
ant from the town. It commands an 4 
plve and very beautiful proſpect. 

pul + is not to be admired, but I _—_ 
ation to any that I-have ſeen i in Wales. 

From Beaumaris we travelled through the 
ale extent of the county, till we came to 
jh-head 5 which ſtands, on a promontory, 
. remoteſt corner of the iſland. This 
| town is a ſea- port, where, the Dublin 
o es are ſtationed. It is a place of con- 
rr le en ae and, in a nn 
Me had, a very enploating Journey 2 
humaris to this place. The roads, were 
uceeding deep; our horſes ſunk into the 
ay, ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
r travelled, - But the turnpike roads in this 
punty, are not; inferior to any in the. king- 
m. During our. whole day's journey, we 
ce faw a tree, or a gentleman's ſeat. 

1 
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The fact of the county affords a diſagree an 
and melancholy proſpect; though the 10 
is ſaid to be rich and fertile. The 

Curidſity induced me to view the fea anole 
the ancient Britiſh princes, Aberfray: b 
N how much were my expectations diſappoint ce 
Tr is a little country village, without any Wiſs he 
mains of grandeur,” 'or monuments of : bans 
quity, that 1 could diſcern. Call 
I was told that part of the wall of trou 
King s palace, was converted into a be "I 
It is aſtoniſhing how the princes of Nori... 
Wales, could have choſen ſuch a ſituat t 
for their reſidence; eligible for no rea * 
that can now be conceived. Ai 

From Aberfraw we croſſed the ſands, .de 
came to a corporation town, called Ne temp 
borough. ' This place had a right of rely... 
ing a member to ſerve in parliament, wi wen 
they have loft for ſome years. It appeared 

me, to be an exceeding poor place; bull nal 
was told that the inhabitants were all ſo Wil on. 
duftrious, that there was not a beggar in Will par 
whole place; and indeed we did not fi And 
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utany one aſked alms of us; a circumſtance 
very common in little country towns. 
The laſt place we viſited in the iſland of 
uugleſea, was the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayly. 
tis built in the gothic ſtile, with great ele- 
nice and ſtate. Its ſituation on the banks 
the Menai, with a Proſpect of the moun- 
uns at a diſtance, renders it the admiration 
of all who ſee it. After our tedious journey 
trough the iſland, we were agreeably enter- 
ined with the viciſſitudes we here experi- 
xced, imagination cannot form a ſcene more 
gpted for ſolemn meditation. The ſacred 
monuments of druidical antiquity, ſurround- 
edwith the thick imbowering ſhades of vene- 
ble oaks, render this place the ſeat of con- 
templation z and put me in mind of thoſe 
beautiful lines in Mr. Warton's Pleaſures of 
Melancholy : | 


Hail, queen divine! whom as tradition tells, 
Once in his evening walk a druid found, 
Far in a hollow glade of Mona's woods ; 
And piteous bore with hoſpitable hand, 
2 


— — 
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To the cloſe ſhelter of his oaken bow'. 
There ſoon the ſage admiring, marked theda 
Of ſolemn muſing in your penſive thought, 
For when a ſmiling babe you loved to lie, 
Oft deep liſtening to the rapid roar 
Of wood-hung Menai, ſtream of druids ol 
That laved his hallow'd haunt with daſhi 
wave. 


bin, 


4 — 2 % 
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DraR SIR, 


T is much to be regretted, that a full 
account of the antiquities of Wales has. 
er been publiſhed. There are ample ma- 
ak, to employ the pen of an antiquary. 
Edward Llwyd of the Muſæum at Ox- 
iid, made many valuable and curious col- 
ions for ſuch a work, and likewiſe for a 
ompleat natural hiſtory of the country. He 
hed not to finiſh ſo great an undertaking; 
d the public are to lament, that no one 
ws been found, who is poſſeſſed of know- 
dee and aſſiduity, to finiſh his deſign. The 
naterials that he left behind him are ſtill 
— extant, 
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extant, and I am informed, may be procure 


eſtates in Wales, dedicated to religious uſe 


country, were formerly proverbially remark 


ſo many domains in Wales. 


lar relating to ſuch a ſubject, it would great 
ly exceed the bounds of an epiſtolary correſ 


def them. 


without much difficulty, by any one who y 
execute his plan. 
There were, before the 3 larg 


In every county are ſtill to be ſeen the ven 
rable remains of many religious houſes, me 
naſteries, and friaries. 'The people of t 


ed for their ſuperſtition ; which makes 
the leſs to be admired, that holy church h 


During the few months I have reſided i 
this country, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
could minutely inveſtigate into the hiſto 
of all. the religious houſes. And were 
thoroughly acquainted with every particu 


pondence, to enter into a minute deſcriptio 


During our literary . I ſhall en 
deavor to furniſh you with an account of a 


the principal caſtles and fortifications that 
= are 
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jon landing. The moſt cotiſiderable, 
ſuch as were built by the Engliſh and 
bang. I do not find that the Britons 
; ebe w. in the manner of the 
The Britiſh fortreſſes were of a 
| the ramparts conſiſted of 
und: * earth, thrown. up with three cir- 
| ration and foſſes, of a ſimilar con- 
"n with Old Sarum. A variety of theſe 
W encampments are to be ſeen, 
incl. every hill through the country. 
| the ſea ſhore, in every place where the 
y could with ſafety land, * remains 
ſtill to be diſcerned. 

The great muſæum of druidical, as welt 
ater antiquities, is the iſland of Angleſea. 
e account has been publiſhed by Mr. 
onland's, in his Mona Antiqua. An au- 
lor of no ſmall repute amongſt antiquarians, 
d highly venerated in that country. He 
5 doubtleſs. a man of great application 
d ſome learning. His Mona Antiqua 
its rather of an account of the antiqui- 
es of his own * and neighbourhood, 
than 


are 


1 1 ET TER vil. 
: than of the whole iſland of Angleſea, 
find in it ſome i ingenious obſervations, ; 
accurate remarks. ' But replete with Wl thr 
_ gies, the moſt ridiculous exertion of ſcieniifinte 
| He derives. the Welſh or Britiſh languiſpbit 
from the Hebrew, without any other fo ef 
dation, than the congruity of ſound of a fl 
words, with which it has manifeſtly no me 
affinity, than it has with the Chineſe. Pra | 
is however due to his labors, and I mean "firlo 
to detract from his merit. 
The remains of druidical antiquities, 
very frequent over the whole iſland of Ae 
gleſea; near Plas-Newydd, the ſeat of Men: 
Nicholas Bay ly, which I deſcribed in a fr 
mer letter, there is a druidical altar ſtill 20 
maining entire. In various places are to 
ſeen the carns, or more properly CARNEDD 
Theſe are generally ſituated on an eminend 
and conſiſt of a large tumulus of ſtones. 11 
vulgar attribute them to the work of giant tr 
The truth ſeems to be, that they are the ſe 


* of perſons of renown. When th 
Eo genera 


5] 
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1 of an army died, or was killed in 
ul, it was uſual for all who lamented him; 


throw a ſtone upon his grave. The 


ater the tumulus; the more honorable was 


merment; Though this practice has been 


pbably difuſed for ages, yet it is a common 
preſſion in the country to this day, to ſay 
z man that died unlamented, Ni rhof 
nor carreg ar iw fedd, i. e. I will not 
w,a ſtone upon his grave. Mr. Mac- 
ron, in a book he has lately publiſhed, 


„ That in the highlands of Scotland 
re are many of theſe tumuli, which they 


Carns, and that he cauſed many of 


1 to be thrown down, and always found 
Ker the heap, ſome ſtones placed in the form 


23 


2 coffinz and often the bones remaining. 

wanted not inclination to have the experi- 
at tried here, but had neither time nor 

portunity to make ſuch a trial; and I 

ich queſtion, whether the people of the 
ntry are not ſo ſuperſtitious, as to prevent 
ch We -<k . 
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| Beſides the cannDI juſt deſcribed, the 
are many'ORSEDDE; Or ORSEDD-FAINCIA, an 
CROMLECHE. I conjecture: the cromleche 
have been ftones, where the druids ſacrifice 
to their deities. : We have. leſs doubt co 
cerning the orfedde, or orſedd-faincia. P. 
It is not queſtioned from the import of Dun 
word, as well as their appearance, but thi 
they were druidical judgment ſeats. 
thoſe times, the druids were prieſts, l 
| givers and judges. The veneration paid 
_ their ſacred characters, gave weight and ; 
thority to their deciſions. | In this the Brita 
reſembled the accounts given of the Germa 
and Gauls by Tacitus and Cæſar. 
forbear ſaying any thing farther at preſe 
upon this point, as I ſhall have occaſion 
mention it in a future letter, when I con 
to ſpeak of the laws of the ancient Britons 

It does not appear that the Welſh, or Brit 
princes, ever coined any money. They p. 
their mulcts, like the Germans, in cati 
Luit ur certo armentorum aut pecorum n 


mero. I allow that in particular caſes, a fit 
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45 to be paid in gold or ſilver, for offences 
omitted againſt the perſon of the king or 
wen. For defiling the prince's bed, "the 
fender was to pay a rod of pure ſolid gold; 
the thickneſs of a plowman's finger, that 
ud ploughed nine years, in length from the 
round to the prince's mouth when ſitting. 
6 what part of Wales ſuch a quantity of 
old was then to be found, is a myſtery that 
jill not undertake to unfold: . 
[am afraid J weary your patience 6h this 
dect, aud muſt conclude, by aſſuring you 
Tam | 


E 
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HAVE not, my dear friend, in an 
former letter deſcribed to you the plac 
of my. reſidence in this country, the ſce 
from whence theſe letters have been writte 
After I had finiſhed my tour of No 
Wales, I determined to fix upon the mo 
romantic and unfrequented ſituation, for 
ſcene of a few month's retirement. A plac 
where I could not be interrupted with 
impertinent intruſion of affected gentility, c 
diſguſted with the ridiculous ceremonies c 
falſe politeneſs. I did not long heſitate! 
my choice. The ſituation of this place, an 


the great abundance of game, the country 
fordec 


Who 


Make 
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J, 4; confirtined my determination. Lboard 
mit is hs clirite of the pariſh, who' is the only 
ron in the neighbourhood capable of con- 
g with me. The curate is a venerable 
{royman, on the eve of threeſcore. He 
ans his own natural grey-locks, and ſtill 
zins a ruddy bloom in his countenance, 
i pied by health and exerciſe. He has 
d among theſe mountains for near forty 
eus, upon a curacy and a little paternal 
late, which he cultivates with his own 
nds. His whole revenue amounts not to 
ry pounds per annum, and yet that ex- 
reds his expences, 


n an 
plac 
 ſce 
rittet 


ſhoſe little ſtore, his well taught mind does 

pleaſe, 

ot pinched with want, nor cloy'd with 

wanton eaſe ; 

o free from ſtorms, which on the great 

ones fall, 

Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all. 
ROSCOMMC:!?, _ 

E 3 This 
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This place is a ſmall village among the Ca 
narvonſhire hills, ſituated in a valley, fu 
rounded on every fide by rocks and moui 
tains, through which a river winds its i 
guous courſe. We are never at a loſs fe 
rural diverſions. Earth, air and water y 
with each other in furniſhing us entertai 
ment. Our table is ſpread by our induſt 
The ſame exerciſe contributes to our heal 
and our amuſement ; and at the ſame ti 
that our exerciſe gives us an appetite, it pro 
cures us alſo the means of ſatisfying it. O 
craft and ſubtlety is not employed (as it 
© among the greateſt part of mankind) again 
our own ſpecies; we carry on an innocen 
war againſt thoſe animals, over which 
bountiful Creator gave us a ſovereignty. 

Various were the conjectures of the country 
people concerning me, when firſt I came tc 
this place. What commenced in ſuſpicion 
was likely to terminate in antipathy, but b 
the proper application of a few pieces o 
glittering ore, and the knowledge of a few 
Welfh words, I ſoon became highly reſpeRed 


And 
| 
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the Ca ud they: all obey my commands, a6 readily 
ley, fu 1 monarch is oheyed hy his ſuhjects. 
d mou had long a deſire of viſiting the Welſh 
its in ps, the ſummit of Snowdon *. The curate 


loſs ifs ſo much devoted to me, that I did not 
ater yMecnploy my rhetoric long, before I prevailed 
tertainf®upon him to. accompany me in the expedi- 


ton. We ſet out from our hermitage, in 
the month of July; we arrived in the 


duſt 
* heal 


e ti exening at a ſmall thatched hut, at the foot 
it pri e the mountain, near a lake which they call 
t. Ou Ihn Cychwhechlyn, which I leave you to 


pronounce as well as you are able. At this 
hut we faund a poor labouring man, with 
five or ſix children, the pictures of health 


as it! 
gain 
10cen 


? 
h and innocence; We had brought proviſions | 
y. wth us for our journey, and we regaled ö 
untri ourselves in this ſituation, the family parta- | 


ne oY king of our feaſt, with more ſatisfaction and 


* Snowdon, comprehended formerly the counties af 
Merionydd and Carnarvon, and the mountainous part 
of Denbighſhire ; F it is now confined to a i mountain gf 
that name. 


4 glee, 
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glee, than I have ever found a at a noblema 
1 pany entertainment. 
We were determined to AP ourſelve 
as well as we could in this dreary ſituatio 
For this purpoſe we ſent for a poor blin 
harper, and procured a number of bloomin 
country girls to divert us with their mui 
and dancing. There is ſomething very plain 
tive and affecting in the Welſh muſic, and 
the manner of their ſinging ſymphonious and 
reſponſive to the notes of the harp, render 
it exceeding melodious. It gave me inf 
nitely more pleaſure to hear this ruſtic con. 
cert, than the fineſt airs of an Italian opera; 
and to ſee theſe: roſy rural nymphs direct 
their mazy ſteps, without the needleſs ſump- 
tuous an of ys and wm than al 


feaury and; attire. 7, 1: 310. 
Alt the dawn of day, we "i our jour- 
ney up the mountain, which ſeemed to ſcale 
the heavens. I cannot give you a better 
deſcription of it, than is contained in the 
following lines of Mr. Pope : 

| ; | : 80 
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uatio ev? tanita appear PRE . 
n the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the 


| increaſing en. tires our SY 
eyes, 
r o'er honand and aps o'er _ ariſe. 


We found a vote chang in the tempe- 
ture of the atmoſphere, -as we aſcended the 


irect ountain. When we had gone half way up, 
mp- Wi found the wind rather high, attended with _ 
1 all edding clouds. But when we arrived at 


e ſummit, the air was calm and ſerene, 
nd ſeemed much more ſubtle and rarified, 


preeable for reſpiration. | 


Hid you the clouds, 
bo winds and tempeſts beat their aged feet; 
Their 


fount o'er the vales and ſeem to o tread the | 


he growing labors of the lengthened way ; 
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ds impregnated with vapors, and more 
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Their peaceful herd. vor ares, nor ten co 


But 4 the chreaning ck that n ro d 
| DRYDEN, * 


How ſhall I deſcribe to you the infinite 
extenſive and variegated proſpects we enjoy, d 
from the ſummit? lakes, mountains, ſea Me c 
rivers, plains, woods and iſlands lay befoll te 
us, in the greateſt diverſity. We ſaw diſtin 1 
the north of England, the greateſt part 
Wales, Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Ireland, the ide 
of Man and Scotland. I doubt whether WM co 
extenſive a circular proſpect is to be ſeen ire 
any part of the terraqueous globe. 

As our ſituation was (exalted above thi « 
globe, ſo were our ideas. And the nearfmur 
we were to the etherial regions, the more ou con 
ſouls ſeemed to partake of their purity. Ou 
minds like the ſerene face of the ſky, undi 

turbed with the ſtorms of the paſſions becam dre 
equal and compoſed. We were inſpired witWifo 


ſentiments of commiſeration and contemp con 
| 
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contemplating the vain magnificence of 

La gmdate, and the purſuits of the 
ad, for a few pieces of ore, which nature 
rudcntly concealed: in the OI 
wuntains. 
0 my friend, why ſhould we return to 


or ten 


at ro 


finite te buſy haunt of men? why were we doomed 
* þ drag an exiſtence in populous cities and 


he crouded forum ! O that it had been our 
t to live among theſe mountains, unenvied 


d unknown 
Excuſe, my friend, theſe reveries. I ſhall 
ndeavor to atone for them, by haſtening to 
| concluſion. The ſun had now gained its 
neridian height, and ſhot forth its noontide 
s with unuſual fervor. When we began 
v deſcend the hill, we perceived a ſmall 
murky cloud riſe out of the ſea. The cloud 
cndenſed and increaſed, until the whole at- 
woſphere became inveloped in darkneſs, and 
light ſeemed to have regained her ebon 
one. Neither houſe nor tree was near to 
ford us protection, but all was one vaſt 
continued waſte. 


In 
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In this ſituation we could only have 
. to the: hoſpitable ſhelter of the ne 


impending rock. Here we awaited with fe 
— impatience, till the ſtorm was as ſpent. 


 - _ Either tropic nox 
Gan . z at both ends of heaven a 


clouds | ee 
From many a horrid rift bender pourd bo 
Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, water wifi tt 
fire, bring 


In ruin reconciPd, Dreadful was the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle. 
| . MILTON. 


| The thunder reverberated from rock to roc 
and the whole artillery of heaven ſeemed t 
be at once diſcharged. 


Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſive roar. With mighty cruſh 
Into the flaſhing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penmaenmawr heap'd hideous to the 
my ” 

: Tumble 
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1 bl the ſmitten cliffs, and Snowdon's heap 
wing Inſtant, yields his wintry load. 
THOMPSON. | 


ten the ſtorm was appeaſed, be 
f heaven had reaſſumed its wonted ſerenity, 
continued our journey. Pleaſed, though 
toved, with our excurſion, we regained 
xr homely dwelling, from whence I have 
the happineſs of writing to you, and 
ing you that I am, 


Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 


LETTER 


ble 
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or the charms of opulence and fertility ; the 


| from the conflux of ſtrangers, the pure Britill 
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DEAR Sin, 


IN obſerving the manners and cuſtoms ( 
A this people, ſome idea may be formed ( 


their anceſtors, the ancient Britons. Thñ rf 
have preſerved themſelves almoſt intire The 
diſtinct from all other nations. They po 
ſeſſed nothing that could tempt the ambien 
tion of foreigners. Having no allureme . 


from a proſpect of commercial advantag 


remained ſtrangers to a country which afford 
ed no incitement to avarice or ambitio 
Thus, I will not. ſay unhappily, excludet 


blook 


& 


5 ar . as a facred e 
lerited from their anceſtors, and abſerved 
h religious veneration. 

My friend, the curate, of whom 1 gave 
e account in my laſt letter, ſupplies me 
ih every neceſſary information, reſpecting 
language, manners, and cuſtoms of this 
ple, whoſe veracity cannot be ſuſpected. 
Ire already deſcribed to you the dif- 
rent ceremonies, attending the marriages 
this people, they are no leſs fingular in 
ic funerals. 
The evening preceding the burial, they 
je what they call wrL-wos, i. e. the night 
amentation. All the neighbors attend at 
houſe of the deceaſed, the miniſter, . or 
bis abſence the clerk of the pariſh, comes 
d prays over the dead, and pſalms are ſung - 
yeeable to the mournful occaſion. This 
L may not unreaſonably be ſuppoſed, is the 
mans of the Romiſh ſuperſtition of re- 
ems for the for ls of the deceaſed, How- 
_ 


$1044 


ever there is nothing imp roper in the cuſi 


make preſents, to the officiating clergym 


R N 
1 


ing to public rejoicing, or to ſome ſuperſi 
_ tfous ceremony, I could never be informed 


* „ ati s, 


the principal are the ſtage plays. You will 


if conducted with decorum and devoti 
which is not always the caſe. At the fu 
ral, the relations and friends of the dece: 


and the clerk of the pariſn. Theſe offer 
are altogether voluntary, generally propt 
tionable to their circumſtances, and the il 
pe& they bear to the memory of their ¶ o 
parted friend. In ſome populous parihh 


the offerings are very conſiderable, and co 


ſtitute a great part of the profits of a livin 
There is no doubt but that this is likewiſ 
relict of the Popiſh cuſtom, of giving mon it 
to their prieſts, for praying that the ſoul 
the deceaſed may be reheved from purgato 
It is a cuſtom likewiſe invariably obſerva 
to make a bonfire near every houſe on Al 
ſaints eve. Whether this was originally on 


Among the amuſements of the country 


ſmile, when I tell you. that we have comediet 
Tov; . | and 


2 
* — * tf 


e cuſt 
evoti 
je fu 
dece: 
gym 
fferi 
Prop. 
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| tragedies.” King David and Solomon 
_ brought upon the ſtage, and are 
zht to ſpeak pure Welſh. Theſe enter- 

ments are called aNTERLUTES, which 

ms to be no more than a corruption of the 
in word interlude. 

hy curioſity prevailed upon me to go and 
bone of theſe plays acted, the ſtage con- 

ec bd of ſome boards fixed at the end of a 
Mm; beneath it was the green room; for 

hs 2 ſmall incloſure made up of furze. 
& play that was acted, was king Lear; 
ſo mutilated and murdered, that I was 

Wit had ſcarce any other reſemblance to 
755 written by Shakeſpeare, than the 
It was not unentertaining to ſee theſe 
wny ploughmen, act 1 in the characters of 
rs daughters. 

The two principal characters which they 
er fail to introduce into every play, are 

ſe of the fool and miſer. The former 

s all kind of indecent ribaldry, obſcene 


ſtures, and expreſſions, which generally 
bye e highly entertaining to «the audience. 


F This 
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Dicitur et vat, vexaſſe poemata The 


x ü Av nn ren — 
> * * N 


ted houſes, demons, and apparitions, are 


fairies, elves, and all the bugbears of 
winter's eve. 


This repreſentation put me in mind of 
deſcription, given by Horace, of the | 
comic actors. 


"4 


The people of this country are not i 
rior in ſuperſtition to the Laplanders. T 
moſt improbable and abſurd tales of ha 


lated and believed. Nor can many befo 
ſo hardy, as to doubt the exiſtence of witch 
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HAVE heard it often aſſerted that 
PRI are the ſame in all countries: 
if true, will deſtroy the very idea of 
ul ch. racters. And yet experience will 
y the obſervation, that there is a very 
þ diference between the inhabitants of 
u and Europe, between thoſe of Spain, 
ice and England, and even between the 
with and Triſh. If no more is meant by 
in an Obſer vation, than that man in a ſtate 
nature, is the ſame in every country, I 
admit it to be true. But man is no 
er what nature formed him. Education 
N Has 


C. 
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has furniſhed him with vices, with prejudi e 
with a certain range of ideas, and mode ge 
thinking, which ſtamp his character. H. 
the difference of faſhien, conduct and c 
racter which we obſerve in every country 
In a ſtate of nature, the wants of man 
merely phyſical, confined to the ſuſtenancWp,, 
corporeal exiſtence. In a ſtate of ſoci ; 
moſt of his neceſſities are acquired, at! 
imaginary, and in proceſs of time beco 
real. How few are the wants of the peal 
who dwells in a ſtraw-built hut, on a b; 
mountain, which the avarice of man has 
reduced to property, compared to thoſe 
the lord nurſed in the cradle of indole 
and luxury! 5 
It was in a ſtate of ſociety, that Hob 
ought to have ſought for his ſtate of 1 rr 
and not in that of nature. It is in ſocnt 
that the intereſts of mankind perpetu: 
claſh with each other. Many purſue t 
ſame object; aſpire to the ſame poſt or e ¶ ide 
ployment. We all pay our devoirs to 
inchanting goddeſs gold; the ſuppoſed « 
pen 


% 


E . Wy 


ejudih®.« of all ſublunary happineſs. The | 
modeadeſs ſmiles on ſome of her votaries, frowns 


F others. Her diſcarded devotees endeavor 
nd c ſpplant ſuch as ſhare her favors. Every 
untr ne which imagination can invent, is uſed - 
man Weffetuate the purpoſe. This is the box 
nano Pandora, from whence all the evils and 
knities of life proceed. Hence deceit is 
at eme a neceſſary art, taught in the ſchool 
the world, univerſally ſtudied and univer- 
(admired. It is the ladder of preferment, 
| the ſtep of ambition. Its perfection is 
led politeneſs, and its defect ruſticity. In 
hoſe We: degrees it is uſed by all; from the 
dolenWrtier who pours the delicious poiſon of 
into his prince's ears, to the ruſtic 
nt who bows to the little _"_—_ of a 
| ntry village. 

au unpoliſhed people cannot have attained 
the refinement of deceit, that we find 
ue t ng the more civilized nations. Hence 
idea of inſincerity is always, not impro- 
va connected with the politeneſs 1 
1 courtier, 


om» LETTER Xx, 
couttier, and French nomplaiſance and d dec 
are joinedras:jnſopergble: companions; - 

molle νnd wi — ne; 

5 — r 

© vplized inhabitants of moumtuins. Too 
Ferne. the adictates of their hea 

the tongue reveaſs che frntiments of t 

mind. Hence thoſe paffiond which are c 
gealed or diſguiſedim more civilized coun ; 

. eren Kew in their flative colors- 'at 

The naticnality, if Tay fo call it, off 
nad has been proverbial,” andd it its on 

o that mutuab fupport;; that they have m 

56 Fonſpicuions" & figure The ( hattest 
tluis country are. in nb degree remarked! 

| - this quality; 'to? this it may be attribute 

that they ſcarce ever riſe do any conſide 
| ' ſtation ar emmence hn any Profeſſion brd 

© ent 3 unplaced an uf pen oed; f 

M - Ire-perhaps the only part 6f-the King's 

jects, who' haye not had ſome ſhare int 

profits f government, and enjoyed ſome 
tte pole of the Publie!/ Thus without! 
en pa e d ee other, 


(! 
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eee obſcurity. 


nd few are ever brought up to it. If ſome 
8 accidentally-thrown into that way of life, 
be inſtances have been very: rare where they 
me ſucceeded. Pride and inattention are 
ſerain obſtacles to ſucceſs, 1eſpecially where 
blequiouſneſs: and even flattery is required. 
hey prefer a haughty poverty to riches ac- 
pired by ſubmiſſive. attention, which they 


or eeem. Unambitious and unenterpriſing they 
4" enerally trezd the loweſt or middle path of 


vs (fe, and ſeldom aſpire to thoſe elevated 
ations which require more exalted views. 


They ſeldom migrate from their own country, 
but live in a ſtate of indolent tranquillity. 
* rack renied tenant if he can acquire a 
F + ; ſcanty 


ad dec ic fondhine/af coun dien then doe 


eee en der. pride and indolence 
ancteriſes oioſt countries where commerce 
bas; not extended her i benign inſſuence. 
Ide ſerms ta them an ignoble employment, 


fleem mean and ſervile. They are prover- 
due ally characteriſed by a certain plainneſs and 
oueſty which often gains confidence and 
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and wiſhes not 2 for wealth in me 
| fertile elimes. The gentry ſeck not for þ 
ferment by adventures abroad, in the um 
or navy but moſt of them bring up tb 
youngeſf tons to the church, and a kule be 
fice is the object of their utmeſt wiſh and an 

| bition; and if they can travel through lif 
deſpair of attaining to its luxuries. Happi 
neſs is not the partial inhabitant of coun 
or clime; perhaps ſhe map be as often 
dent with her companion content among 

| theſe deſert 3 as in the fertile times ‚ 
e e e e e abr 


ddl, my friend, &c. 
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dun abo 10 3063idsrin: ieinad 880 3010 a1 215 
n HH you are diſpleaſed with my,ghin 


non e phigab xevcrlies: g Be aſſured, you, ſhall- 
nes wubled1aich-mg mare of chem, ang: 


never, determined that vu halide p&r:: 
jce for your diſapprobation, not by walk- 


b. bet VF .{hripe.gf St. Winifred 7 
t by h aving the rudgery impoſed on you 
reading the following letter. 

Our journey from Carnarvon to this town, 
been through a country the moſt rocky, 


, that we have travelled ſince we came 
EN as. Weipaſſed under Snowdon, thro? 
| a village 


" & x * 2 1 „ . : ; 
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d abounding with the moſt romantic proſ- 
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a village called Berthgelet. Two conlide 
able lakes are adjacent to the road, in whi 


the falſe pen of Giraldus ſays, there we 
floating iſlands, and which is now affirmed! 
ſome, who have as little regard to truth 
Giraldus. This fide the village of Berthgele 
is the famous Pont. Aber-glaſslyn. This i 
bridge thrown over a conſiderable water. fi 
from one mountain to another. Contiguq 
to it is a ſalmon leap, where the fiſh contin 
ally make efforts to leap up a rock, about 
yards high, to lay their ſpawn; a net is place 
under the rock, in order to catch them: 
they fall. So ſtupendous is the ſtructure « 
this bridge, in the eyes of the ignorant con 
try people, that they do not heſitate to pre 
nounte it to be the work of ſupernatur: 
agency. It may be curious to know upo 
what condition his ſatanic majeſty would turt 
miſter builder. The agreement was draw! 
up by one of his agents, who aſſumed th 
not unuſual form a lawyer, and thereby 
was covenanted, ſtipulated, ratified, agreed 


and a thouſand more ſuch redundant words 
: anc 


4 expence: But a method was contrived 
defraud um, by driving a dog oven which 
pal the pay he rad for building the famons 
nage of Aber-glaſslyn. Why.ſhould tis ac- 
nt be thought more extraordinary: than the 
Krpeol we have in Milton of Simand Death 
ding a bridge over chaos to this: world. 1 
The ſituation of Aber-glaſslyn is exceeding 
mantic, the rocks impend over r you, = that 

t 25 war ogg * 


ſes bet cer Sy non er les ulrias: 


1 ſpcious round of heaven which alk con- 


tains, 
Jo thee ſhort ells on earth our age eue, 
| | DRYDEN'S VIRGIL: 


d thi | Ale * 
by From hence we croſſed a dangerous ard, 
reed Malled Tracth-maur, and came to Harlech': | 


eſtle. 


This is a very magnificent ſtructure 
ſituated ö 
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ſituated on an eminence. Beneath it th 
is a fine marſh of ſome miles extent, upe 
which the ſea adjoins. It does not cle: 
appear by whom this caſtle was built; thou 
we may conjecture that it is the work of ſon 
of the firſt kings of the Norman line. 

On the oppoſite ſhore of Avionydd, 
ſee the caſtle of Crycaith. This is ſituated 

a a ſmall hill, waſhed on one fide by the ſe 
The aſcent to it is very ſteep quaquayerſall 

| The caſtle is but very ſmall, in compariſc 
to thoſe I have already deſcribed. It is nc 
| improbable but that this caſtle was built b 
ſome of the Welſh or Britiſh princes. Tr: 
dition informs us that all that part, now cc 
.vered with the ſea, between Crycaith ant 
Harlech, was formerly a fine level count 
called Cantref-Gwaelod, i. e. the plain of 
hundred _ townſhips. _ Some manuſcripts 1 
Welſh, 1 am informed, give an account e 
the fre over-flowing this plain, but at wha 
time this, happened does not appear, 0 
whether ever it was different from what it 


at preſent, I am greatly inclined to doubt. 
From 
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From Harlech' we: purſued our: Journey 
\Tan-y-bwlch, in the vale of Feſtiniog; 
ju we reſted a night, at a ſmall inn, where 


clear 
thou met with very good accommodations. 
of on ee vale of Feſtiniog has been much admired 


rtravellers. © The meanders of a winding 
ram, the wood-capt hills, with which it 
avironed, form, I own, a beautiful proſ- 


ated o 
he Wet But, perhaps, the ſtriking contraſt, 
erfal|Wſiveen this little vale and the horrid country 


und it, contributes moſt to pleaſe the * 
is a the wearied traveller. 


uilt bi About fifteen miles from Tan-y-bwlch i is 
ui town of Bala. Its name is deſcriptive of 
tuation, being upon the banks of a fine 


le, three miles long and one broad. It 
famous for a peculiar ſpecies of ' whiting, 
led owinniap. This lake in Welſh 
called, LLYN-TEGID, i. e. the fine pool; 
g, ſignifying fair or fine in that lan- 
we, In Engliſh it 1s called, Pimblemere. 
praldus Cambrenſis, in his Itinerary, ſays, 
at the wind is always very high, and that 
never runs on this lake, Credat qui vult. 

| About 


eee nnn Bum Ml 
the: n.0 Dolgelle, the imetropolis of dl 
_eugped:uounty.. It is a very irregular, a 
badly-builr town, at the foot of a very hi 

mountain, called: Cader dis. The cou 

round Dolgelle is romantic and pleaſing 
| IF” cow the town REI: moſt 3 
places Lever faw. 

In my next expect fans 3 account of f 
ee gs: this a nn 


. 
L — p 


Cuder- ydris, ſignifies the chair or ſeat of Vir 
This Varie, according to the vulgar tradition, was 
giant who lived in this country. 
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HE inhabitants of this county are 
more purely Britiſh, than thoſe of any 
her part of Wales. Like the clans of 
ud or Hebrew tribes, they ſcarce ever 
marry, except with thoſe of their own 
Through the whole county, they 
cl couling, all of the ſame Welſh plood, 
d moſt of them of the ſame names. 
i you would aſk them, how they ſpend 
r lives in this part of the world; they 
ye it in their po er to anſwer you in a few 
ods ; We drink, dance, and are merry. 
Need „1 do not know à people ſo much 
addicted 


&c. 


van 
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performed in this way. Such is the me 


liquors, which are the deſtruction of the mo 


addicted to mirth. The complexion of t] 
country, one would imagine, could not 
ſpire ſuch ſentiments of feſtivity and | 
They ſing, dance, and drink, not by ho 
but by days and weeks ; and meaſure ti 
only by the continuance of their mirth a 
pleaſure. . 

The men eſtimate their ſtrength not 
feats of activity, as in other places, but 
the quantities of ale they can drink; and, 
am told, it is no uncommon thing for a lo 
to boaſt to his miſtreſs, what feats he 


[ W 
i { 
q 


of proweſs, by which the women judge 
their paramour's vigor and ſtrength of ce 
ſtitution. 

From hence we may conclude that Bacch 
does more execution in this country, thi 
Mars does in Germany. Such, whoſe hapf 
poverty preclude them from procuring tho 


opulent, live to an advanced age. Wh 
moſt of the gentry and ſquires, are carti 


off, in their youth; thus the heir does 1 
long 


15 E T. TE NT XIII 835 
w wait for the poſſeſſion of his eſtate; nor 


& he long enjoy it. This vice is heredi- 
yin n families, and deſcends from father to 


4 


of tl 
not 
nd | 
7 ho 
re ti 


th 2 


4 of U arulto non deficit alter 
et mit . virga merallo. N 


The F licerice, i ts here Sen in 
noſt unbounded: extent. In converſation 
uke the utmoſt freedom and liberty 
beach other; which is generally borne in 
d part, They are always endeavoring to 
pe ruſtic jokes, not always the moſt deli- 
Happy does he eſteem himſelf, who 
s off e. in this certamen my ruſs 


not 
but 
and 
a loi 
he = 
e me 
idge 
f co 


zacch embarraſſed wich the . bf Jearn- 
„ th nd the diſguſting forms of politeneſs, 
 hapſeood people: of Merionydd are free, hoſ- 


g tho ble, and chearful. Let them enjoy their 
e mo unrivalled, | undiſturbed by foreigners, 
WhilWcurity and eaſe. They always will re- 


0 unenvied in the participation of that 
G6 .- : happineſs, 


carrie 
oes NC 
long 
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beinen which none but a native of «| 
country can feel. a 

The Welſh Wege is here ſpoken v 
the greateſt claſſical purity. Here they be 
of their Welſh bards * who are poets 
nature. Theſe bards are idle fellows, v 
ſubſiſt on the bounty of the Welſh gen 
They, and their allieſmen the harpers, » 
form a very numerous corps, are gener 
invited to entertain the company at 
feaſts, which is done by buffoonery and 
beral abuſive extempore rhyme. Someti 
a bard comes to the door, and demands: 
mittance in rhyme; he is anſwered by theb 
within, in rhyme likewiſe; if the ſtranger, 
the opinion of the company, gains the 
tory in this poetical conteſt ; he is admi 
to partake of the feaſt, while the vanquill 
bard is turned- out to the former's unco 
fortable ſituation, ' 

Somiewhat ſimilar to this was the f 
feaſt which was made in South-Wales, wh 


® The Welſh word is Bardd. 
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6 from various parts were inviced to A 
9 ical combat, and where it is ſaid the 
„Wales poets gained the victory. 
mms vagabond Poetical tribe, were for- 
xrly a great nuiſance in this country, and 
ind divers acts of parliament and regu- 
fons made to ſuppreſs them. It is ſaid that 
ward 1. cruelly deſtroyed them, it may be 
hubted whether i it was not the greateſt benefit 
could do t to the country. In Henry IVths 
je it was enacted, that, © No weſtours, ry- 
, minſtrels, or other vagabonds, ſhould 
ar pur faire Kymortha ou collage.” 
e learned author of the obſervations on 
ancient ſtatutes, has miſtaken the mean- 
g of the word Kymortha, or rather Cymor- 
(the C in Welſh having the ſound of the 
wih K) it ſignifying a charitable aid or 
port. This is the ſignification it has in 
e at of 26 Henry VIII. where it is enacted, 
t, No one without licence of the com- 
Wioners, ſhall Kymortha under color of 
5 "IP firſt maſſes, &c.“ 


02 Cymortha, 


1 
— 

. - narrates nor nr me. 
: «vB 
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TE Cymortha, is a word frequently uſed 
Wales at this time. A poor new-marri 
couple often go about the country to g 
ſomething to begin the world, as they call 
Upon theſe occaſions, . they have gener: 
wool and corn given them, which they c 
Cymortha; and, if I am not miſinforme 
the briefs that are read in churches, for t 
relief of the poor, are likewiſe called C 
mortha. You will excuſe this criticiſm 
the meaning of this word, and believe 
to Lie, 12 211 
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DAR SIR, 


N proportion as a people increaſe in trade, 
in luxury, in all the arts of ſocial and 
mercial life, their language becomes more 
pious and refined. The wants of mankind 
n infant ſtate of ſociety are few, their 
ks are few, and conſequently the ſounds 
7 preſive of ſuch ideas. At firſt capable 
ly of ſimple apprehenſion, we by degrees 
m complex and abſtract ideas. The lan- 
ge of ſocieties is not formed in a day. It 
the work of ages; words are daily borrow- 
transformed, according to the preſent 
igency) and coined, when neceſſity requires, 


TE _ 3 which 


86 L E T. T. E R XIV. 
which the common conſent of n alo 
can render current. 

As this people have made no very cn 
derable progreſs in a ſtate of civilization, 
might naturally be induced to think t 
their language is barbarous and uncuitivate 
but the contrary is true. It 1s not clogp 
with thoſe many inharmonious monoſyllabl 
the ſigns of moods, tenſes, and caſes, as 
Engliſh language. It is much more har 
nious and expreſſive in its numbers and fe 
mation; one word in Welſh frequently e 
preſſing as much as a ſentence in the Engli 
of which a late ingenious writer has gi 
abundant ſpecimens, 

Though this is the language of a peop 
who inhabit a ſmall barren ſpot of ear 
| ſcarce known 1 In the world ; unimproved 
the arts of life, entirely neglected and 

cultivated ; and not ſpoken, except by ſu 
who. willingly forfeit every claim to polit 
neſs; yet us variety, copiouſneſs, and e. 

harmony, is to be equalled by few, 1 
excelled by none. 


[But our wonder ceaſes, when we conſider 
at it is not ſolely the language of a people 
ned in a little corner of this iſland. It 
the language of populous and even civi- 
ed nations, the antient Celts. Hence its 
ety. and its harmony. It is the language 
2 brave people. Hence thoſe ſounds that 
uſd the ſoul to action. Animated by theſe, 
ey deſpiſed danger and death for their 
| ntry, Ty 1 1 | | 
Thus ſome account for the policy of 
Ward I. who in order to enſlave the people, 
ught it a neceſſary previous ſtep to deſtroy 
& bards, who cultivated their language and 
[This language ſeems to be more particu- 
ly adapted for poetry; which, however 
mordinary it may ſeem to ſome, on account 
the multiplicity of gutturals and conſo- 
its with which it abounds, has the ſoftneſs 
0d harmony of the Italian, with the ma- 
iy and expreſſion of the Greek. In the 
þrmation of its poetical numbers, it differs 
mm all modern languages. Every line con- 
þ G 4 ſiſts 
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LETTER ay. 


Sits of a certain. regular number of feet, 1 
other languages; but herein it differs, * 
it has a certain kind of rhyme*, jingle, or 
literation, not that terminates the line, 
runs through every part of it. | 
The poets, or ſuch as pretend to be ſu n p 
arrogate to themſelves a moſt unwarranta 
| poetical licence of coining words, for Wi 
ſake of ſound; and this they will feld beg 
ſcruple to do, whenever they want a we 
for rhyme. Hence the greateſt part of ti Nuo 
Poetry, 18 nothing more . melodious voip 


oy Giraldus e to 9 Fe nature of We 
poetry, _ the following pentameter, 


Faftus © es 0 putcher pæne puella puer. 
The follow ing 10 kexameter of: Cicero, with Wi 
tranſation by Dryden, m may with as much propriety NN. 
adduced to the ſame oy 


O fortunatam natam me confule Romam. 


Fortune, fortuned the dying note of Rome, Vi 
Till T her conſul's foul conſoled her doom. 


ſen! 


"LET Tir R XIV. 99 
333 jargon of harmonious ſounds. 
y when tranſlated, ſcarce reducible to 
won ſenſe. This unbounded poetica 
ce, though generally, yet, is not univer- 
2 For there are not wanting 
py poets, who ſeldom claim this unwar- 
ble n of coining words ad 
| 
Theſe obſervations; that T have made on 
Welſh language, are the reſult of a con- 
1 ktion I have had with ſuch as are well 
winted with the ſubject. Much more 
uit have been added. But for a — 
al. knowledge of it, I refer you to a 
accurate -and ingenious publication . 
| m ir, o „ ie 
j 17. 594 Fours, c. 


\ 
* 


V. B. I have ſent you incloſed for your 
uſement ſome tranſlations from the old 
ln bards, by my friend the curse. 


. Vide, Hilorical Sl Crixical Remarks on * | 
ba language, 
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WAS it Hurlech+, the valiant fon bor 
Tyndaethwy, the great ſhield of Cyl 
fiercer than a lioneſs robbed of her whelx 
It was he the great terror of the Saxons; u 
conſumed the deſcendants of Offa, as the fi 
meteor conſumeth the ſtubble, or as the n 
thern blaſt deſtroyeth the leaves in the fo 
of Buelt. It was the hare- footed deſcends 
of Cynan, who was ſwifter than the eag 
eyed hawk, _ . on the ſummit 


„ Miryan Goch, fignibies the halo Mirvan, 
is uſual for all the Welſh bards to aſſume au epitl 
| deſcriptive of their perſons, This fragment J am te 
was accidentally found in the ruins of an old monaſte 
- + Some conjecture that Harlech-caftle had its na! 
8 this hero. 


5 Moe 
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gHebog*. 1 His courſe was like the rapid 
un of Ogyen, that, burſts, through: the 
by cocks. of Eryri +. It deluged the 
pn hoſt with a torrent of blood. | 
the hot thunderbalts of heaven, difſolve 

fakes of ſnow on the mountains. of 


POE 


7H 


Kat. fo melted the hearts of the Saxon 
jr before the fiery wrath, of Hurlech. As 
lon bored inhabitants of the rocky cliffs, fly 
Cy the loud mouthed horn of the hunter, 


u the enemy from the thundering Your 
hr Ni V 

t the ten- ſtringed harp of Merlin found 
( Le oriſe of Hurlech |! Let Echo celebrate 
praiſes, through the rocky. caverns of 
n, who defended his country from the 
Klaying ſword of Henry, drenched in 
brian blood. 


Moel-Hebog, the hawk's mountain, is a high 
Main near Snowdon. 
Eri, comprehends all the Carnarvonſhire moun- 


{ Wyddt a, is the Welſh name for the mountain of 
don, 5 


Reſt 


rapine ah war. "While Hurlech livet 
glory of the armies of Gwynedd“, D 
barth and Mathrafal; no more ſhalt tho 
the bloody Saxons, cutting down with 
fiery ſwords the ſons of Brutus, as the re 
cutteth the blades or corn. The hot 
Liloegr+ ſhall fly from tlie banks of Haff 
nor come within the lightning of Hurl 
wrath, as the timid dove flieth from 
PR MY TOE. . 3 


| . Gmynedd, | ſignifies Norch-Wales; Deheube 
South-Wales ; and Mathrafal, Powis-Land 


1 Hafren, the Severn, W FE lant | 
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B an unknown. Author, 


Ara and fragrant are the blotfoms of 
per, which grow on the flowery banks 
4 en; bright ſhineth the ſun after the 
k and tempeſts are diſpelled; fairer and 
rer is the beauteous ſhining branch of 
elin, the ſnow- coloured Gwendolen. 

er fair form animated the warriors on the 
b* of Rhyddlan, when the heroes of 
ter breathed deſtruction on the valiant 
1 Cymry. Then fell the brave, the 
ant fon of Gryffydd, by the ruffian hands 
te bloody Saxon, in the nicht of his be- 
d Gwendolen, 


eub; 


Morfa Rhyddlan, where the Welſh received a ter- 
overthrow, They call one of their moſt plaintive 
nelancholy tunes by this name, to which this ele- 

long is ſet to muſic. : 
141 The 


„ LETTER xv, 

The fair wept for the fall of her bel 
hero, ſhe kiſſed his clay-cold corſe, but 
 patple flood of life was Lone — 
O ye fair maidz er Cymry, bemoan in p 
tive ſongs the fall of the beloved chief, 
ye blooming youths, the deſcendants o 
brave Cadwallader, lament the fair G. 
: dolen, = me ſurvived not her lover 
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HE internal firvagth, bes and po- 
; pulouſtieſs of a country, depend in a 
xt degree, upon the cultivation of the 
| The adventitious wealth and power, 
ured by commerce, may flow in another 
mel, and revolt from one nation to ano- 
Carthage and Tyre, have in ancient 
and Venice in nofe modern, been the 
poridins of ceminerce. Theſe fe has 
d, And has Ttakefi her ſeat in more for- 
n u es, Whete her bode is precarious, 
n her former dominions. But the advan- 
8 "— from agriculture are perma- 
| nent ; 


E 


orable among all great and wiſe nations. T 


example worthy a: his — imitation. 


1E HTE ER Xv. 


nent; ; uncontroulable by fortuitous cir 
ſtances, they depend alone upon the ind 
of man. 80 kind and juſt is nature, 
ſhe ' rewards the huſbandman, in propo 
to his care and toil. 

In the great empire of China, the ric 
and moſt populous in the world, the lan 
cultivated to the very ſummit of the mo 
tains. Earth is carried from the vallie: 
cover the barren rocks, which are conye 
to fruitful gardens. Were China not 
improved, could it maintain thoſe milli 
of inhabitants, who are employed in proc 
ing ſabſiſtence for themſelves and others. 
Agriculture has been ever eſteemed he 


Romans took their greateſt generals from 


= plough, to command their conquering armi N: 


And the great emperor of China, who 
perhaps more ſubjects, than there are in 
bitants in Europe, thinks it not unbecomuy 
him to hold the plough, thereby ſhewing a 


Wh 


l — AV: , ff 
ur ſhould 'we: ſend. colonies to cut down: 
N of America, when we have 


8 cir 
> 1nd 


ure, ck unimproved land in this kingdom? 
Topo, many. uncultivated heaths, parks, fo- 


x murſhes, and commons are there, pro- 
die neither to their proprietors; or the 
lie? I our lands were properly cultivated, 
oduce would be greatly increaſed, and 
ently the ſtrength, riches, and: popu- 
Inver of the kingdom, n be enn, | 
ot augmented: | 
mulWreral counties of Wales W e 
Proc low progreſs in agriculture. In many 
lers. es bordering upon England, they have 
d ereat degree adopted the Engliſh: man- 
N tillage! In ſonie parts of the cuunties 
om ii Montgomery, Denbigh and Flint, the 
ma are well improved. I have made this 
10 frvation, that the remoter they are from 
muh Engliſh counties, the leſs is there of the 
u of induſtry and ane, 1 
— Tit, I. 00 

| the. — Merionydd, 8 8 ö 
little good land, and they make ſo bad 


e ric 
e land 
mo 
allte 


9 LE 7E R XV. 
an uſe of chat, which nature has given ti 
with ſo ſparing a hand, that ſome might 

ready to conclude that they prefer their 

ren rocks to the moſt fertile ſoil. In f 
places between the mountains, there are 
be ſeen a few acres of good land, where 

darth has been waſned away from the h 

The water generally ſtagnates in theſe plac 
and they never take the trouble of drain 

them, but cut them in turbaries for fer 

Thus in a few years, they totally ruin d 
fineſt meadow land. The greateſt pan 

the country conſiſts of barren mountains, 

capable of improvment. They ſerve, hc 
ever, to ſubſiſt a great abundance of ſhe 

With the wool they make conſiderable qu 

tities of flannel, which they export. T 

is the ftaple nee and ſupport of 

| — * | 

A ronkderabls: part of Carnarvonſhire 
the iſland of Angleſea, is naturally a vt 

good ſoil, but very much unimproved. W 

they principally want, are good fences i 

ſhelter for their cattle, The only incloſur 


56S 
a+ a * 


n. are fan Banles ef earth & 
iy thrown up. Theſe ebnriffue 
x ad lietle time, as the cattle deſtroy 
| — winter, and the farmer is at 4 
able expetice/in repairing them every 
| tek plaees as are expoſed to the 
winds; the trees will not grow to any 
lit; and all kinds of quiekſets are long 
r growth. So that the gentlemen and 
ſeldom judge it worth the trouble 
pines to plant. But ſatisfied I am 
n a few years it would anfwer 5 and no- 
would contribute more to the ĩimprov- 
fof the eotihtry, than if ſuch a See 
qrerally adopred. = 

mere are extenſive fens emdrainel aßd 
gesteſt part of the country conſiſts of 
ing but furze. The beſt land lets in 
tl from three to five ſhillings an acre; 
piice of labor about ſix-pence a day. 
l grent plenty of manure eaſily to be 
and notwithſtanding theſe advantages; 
ountry is unimproved. How ſhall we ac- 
for this? There is a certain ſupineneſs 
"A 1 in 
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m tf greateſt. part of country gentle 
_ which renders them inattentive even to 
on good. They live upon their e 
unſolicitous of what paſſes in life, and 
vided they enjoy the dull comforts 0 
animal exiſtence, they are ſatisfied. U. 
turbed with the ſpirit of enterpriſe and 
bition, they follow the dull track of t 
anceſtors, without thought, and without 
flexion, and live and die unknown. 
Ihe farmers and laborers are moſt of t 
miſexably poor, they hold the lands gene 
from year to year at rack-rent. If one n 
induſtrious than the reſt, ſhould make 
| improvment, the landlord advances his 
or turns him out. Thus it is the intere 
the farmer to let them lie waſte, as he 
no certainty of a return, when he is | 
to be turned out at the landlord's pleaſ 
Thus they only take care to get juſt ſ 
cient by their induſtry to ſupply preſent v 
and let the morrow provide for itſelf. 
Nothing would contribute more to 
cultivation of the country, than the grant 
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entlel ats for life to the farmers, even at ad- 
n to ed rents. Then they would have a cer- 
ir e R rofit for their labor and 
and . which would ultimately turn out 
rts 0 1 benefit of the 14 4 1 the tenant, 
5 e public JFC Lab. 
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DEAN SIR, 


ROM Nerionythſnire, the moſt. b: 
1 and deſolate part of Wales, we c 
to Montgomeryſhire, which in many] 
far exceeds any county of North-Wales, 
fertility and richneſs of ſoil. The W. 
name is Tre-Faldwyn; the Engliſh Me 
gomery is derived from Sir Roger de Mc 
gomery, a Norman baron, who had a g 
of a great part of this Pry. 


* Tre-Faldwyn, is probably a ame d of 
Baldwyn, i. e. Baldwyn's town; we are told by hi 
rians that Montgomery was called, before it was t 
hy $rRoger de Montgomery, the town and caſtle of B 
wyn, Who this Baldwyn was, I do not find recorde 


Mo 


but a very ſmalb town, 
biet Tiere are to be ſren the 
15 of à caſtle, which wits built in che 
f William Rufus; in order moſt pro- 
jy 10 eue the. colony of Normans, 
u were: ſent here to ſubauue che Welſh, 
der the command of Sir Roger de Mont- 
. The eaſtle is guarded by a craggy 
ttipice on one n and a —_ foſſe on 
r other; | 
The tow. of Well nds the ——_— 
m;ble in the whole country. It is regulan, 
xll built, and ſuperior to moſt Welſh towns. 
bout a mile from Pool is Pows-caftle, the 
Bt of lord Powis, it is ſituated on a fine hil}, 
ich commands a proſpect of an extenſive, 
negated, and fertile country. The vale of 
antgomery, which- we ſee from the caſtle, 
not equalled by any in point of fertility 
q beauty in Wales, nor perhaps in England. 
The Severn winds its ſerpentine courſe thro 
lis vale, and heightens the beauties of the 
proſpe&t. - On each fide the vale; the hills 
tower in majeſty and grandeur. I do not 
— heſitate 


f 2011. 
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heſirate to prefer this ſituation and ptoſp 
to that of che vale of Clwyd:.. Some e 
venture ito affirm that it: is not oa 1 
any: in Great- Britain. 
The caſtle, of Powis, and the PIERS garde 
ate miich neglected 1 hs l 

hip docs not re ſide here. F 
The hills and nnn in Mine cou 
are cov red with verdure to their very f 
mit, being a perfect contraſt to thoſe in 
caunties before deſcribed,” where we ſaw! 
rhing ; hut craggyuocks i and and -dreadful Ie 
1 145 * cn on ti #8} : 
| ebm Pool, we enbrjoncd; 6 our / Journ 

through. pretey fertile country, between t 
Sonfines of England and Wales to Oſxeſt 
In Welſſi it. is called CROE-· oS wor r, i: 
Oſwald's- croſs. TuS NA formerly eſteem 
part of Wales, but now it is included 
Shropſhine. It is remarkable that the We 


language is ſpoken: i in many parts of Shrof 
Jhire, while A 1 in Mon 


ee -55 35 6382 0 4⁰ Jv 
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L houfe in-every point of- view: 
country round it is pleaſant, but upon 
«<ole; it is not an agreeable ſituation, : 
piew miles. from Chirk-caſtle;:is the vil 
raf Llangollen, in a bottom, ſurrounded 
trery- fide. with high hills. The village 
markable for nothing but a fine bridge, 
med one of the curioſities of Wales. 
caſtle of Dinas- bran, is on the ſummit ot 
ef the hills, above the village. This caf? 
belonged formerly to che prinees of Powis: 
N ik Dinas-bran, is I apprehend a com 

ion of DI As-BKENTN G; d. e. the refiddhce 
te king. The Hill ae the caltle 
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| outs, or Mathrafal; as it is called in welt, * 
| Uf time: Wye eaſtward 1 to the rivers Severn 
Dee, from Broxen- Hills to Salop. By che dyke i ir 
mage inte a / narfower compaſs. The plain 
ay ton glop, being inhabited by Saxons and 
hans, The length was North-eaſt from Pulford 
|argirric-bridge, near Cardiganſhire, the breadth 
n Cefeilion to Elleſmere. Ik 
IIIA 4 | ſtands, 
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ſtatids, is very high and ſteep, and muſt 
been an almoſt inacceſſible place, It ha 
' appearatceof great antiquity; being prob 
built by ſame of the firſt Britith prince 
In aur way to Wrexham, our cmi 
induced us to view: Wynnitay, the fe: 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. The hou 
incompleat in its'firufture, but the | 
of the ſituation exceeds deſcription, 
The laſt place that we wiſited. in Ne 
Wales was Wrexham, which is the ric 
and moſt populous town in the whole c 
try, The. only curioſity that travellers 
mark in it is a fine- ſtceple, which is cfice 
_—_ the wonders of Wales. . 
The inhabitants. of A de o 
frat: Engliſhed, if L may uſe fuck as 
preſſion, i in their language, manners, and 
toms, that it bears no reſemblance io 
generality of Welſh towns. 
I have no finiſhed my defeription of 
Face on eg „ ant — 2 &e. 
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IT, 


in Ne 
1 bie HAVE taken up my pen, with. the view 


dle of making ſome abſervations on the au- 
ellen and modern legal polity of the Welch. 
ben Lavs in every ſtate, are multiplied i in 
portion ta the opulence, the number, the 
© Mie, and the intercourſe of the inhabitants, 
, a ie tables contained the laws of Rome, 
and Wien in its infant ſtate; | and the decalague, 
* to p the foundation of the Jewiſh 57 25 
ce, The laws of opulent and commer- 
| countries, ſuch as England and China, 
Ke. WF incredibly voluminous; whilſt thaſe of 
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barous and uncivilized nations, may be 


| 


LETTER xv. 


A legiſlator cannot form a code of 1; 
that will ſerve the ſtate in all exigene 
0 through ſucceeding generations. Hut 
foreſight cannot comprehend events 
may happen; nor if foreſeen, could it 
vide againſt them. The ingenuity of 
eludes every tie that is made to bind 
Hence new caſes daily happen, which v 
never foreſeen; and new miſchiefs, ag; 
which the law has no guard ; which muſt 
remedied by new laws, ex re nata. II 
they become ſo multifarious, that it muſt 
the employment of a life to acquire a knd 


| ledge of them. 

Happy. is that country of which it may 
ſaid, (as Tacitus does in his admirable pid 
of the Germans) Plus ibi boni mores qu 
alibi bonæ leges valent. Were manki 
77 and Ae there would be no foren 


. I: never cotkiioct Tacitus 5 desde De mori 
Germanorum, intended as a real deſcription of 
Germans—He drew the picture of a people, in n 
ners perfectly contraſted to the Romans, thereby a 
ing an oblique ſatire againſt his countrymen. 


b 
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bons; no occaſion for the coif and long 


of l. 
xigen Avarice and injuſtice 5 are the offspring ine 
Hui bes, luxury, and vice; theſe introduced 


x ceffary reſtraint. upon human "— 
1 it eve call AW + 1 
b very early ages, before Cheittienicy was 

ted in Europe, the prieſts or druids 

judges and legiſlators among the Celtic 
They decided in all controverſies, 
; of a public and private nature. Refe- 
kes being at firſt probably made to them, 
ccgunt of their ſanctity, and auſterity of 
ners; which gave ſanction and weight to 
© deciſions. We have the concurrent 


may ein wy * credible. AY that this 
pick ö 57 26005; 1 24% ts, RAe 4714 21 
qu es eee ee vincire, neque ver- 
anki quidem nifi face: dotibus permiſſum—Taci- 


A Germ. Fere de omnibus controverſiis pub- 
Fprivatiſque conflituunt, et fi quod eſt admiſſum 
uu, ſi cædes facta, ſi de hereditate, ſi de finibus 


mori „ üdem deternunt præmia pænaſque ebn· 
| of 81 quis privatus aut publicus eorum decreto 
in n Ade facrificiis interdicunt. Hæc — apud 


 graviſfima,- Quibus ita eft interdictum impiorum 


eutur numero. Cæſar de bello Gallieb. e 
; | Was 
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was the caſe among the Germans and G2 
ancient Britons were 4 branch of the ſ 
people. A great ſimiliarity may be tr; 
in their manners, cuſtoms and language. 
had no riches, nor ſcarce an idea of diſti 
property, there could be but few cauſes 
altercation and animoſity, Their laws c 
liſted! of a few oral and traditional preceꝶ 
not reduced to writing, but committed 0 
to the memory. 
| The breaſt of the druid 1 was the Nele 
of their laws. The court of judicature 
ſituated on the moſt conſpicuous eminen 
in the open air. Here the cauſes were tri 
and judgment pronounced. The 
of many of theſe judgment ſeats I have ſe 
which are ſtill called by that name in t 
| Welſk language Ogsevpe. I ſhall here gi 
a ſhort deſcription of their ancient courts 
judicature,” with an account of their mant 


71 pr oceeding, which ay not prove une 
| a 


The 
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od of: two tircumvallations; af &; es 


bu 
he ſ fam, one comprehended within the 
e tri e eee and ſcents to 


en meals was infected: for 
ISTH and the outer for 
WS C 494 times, as 1 have ſki obfrvadh 
3 were the only judges. But aſter 
ed o nn of Chriſtianity, and the people 


oli vere before merely oral became re- 
ure A into writing, and a regular code was 
by Howel Dha, or the good. We 
e tri t that time, that all matters of ighert- 
email: vere determined by the prince in per- 
e ſeꝗ if not able to attend, by his deputy: 
in i ¶ wort confiſted of the frecholders of the 


re gi . two elders, the chief Judge, and the 


urs am judge of the court. The prince 
bore, with an elder on each hand. The 


tolders nent, whothea x were and are ſtill. 
called 


ur of judy e < 


gz ſomewhat more civilized, the laws 
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e 
hand, and the ordinary judge on the let 
The n with his advocate (B 
gilt, er; or if you will ſerjeant) 
— the left ſide; and the | 
dant ; with his advocate and champio 
the V. T0 rn were placed 
— — en the ikncholden 
preſent in court, is not clear. It does 
appear that they were called in to act 
jury. Though it is reaſonable to ſup 
ſoz as the trial by jury was uſed among 
the Gothic nations. The chief, the c 
mon judge, and ptieſt gave judgment; 
in matters of difficult and importance, 
- - definitive ſentence was pronounced by 
Prince, with the advice and aſſiſtance 
_. eldervas bre i, 7 Eq 


KHz 30 1. 
Ache nifies b x — or r men in high f 


4.37 this i appeass that in ſome caſes, trial dy 
le was in uſe-amoily the ancient Britons, as it 
among all the Northern nations. 


* formation of Howel Dha's code, 
of the Saxon laws ſeem. to have been 
The reſt are perhaps only tradi- 
, 2 reduced into writing. They 
nd to take notice of even the minuteſt 
unſtances, and are perhaps the beſt 
x of the uncultivated and barbarous diſ- 
bon of the inhabitants. To produce in- 
kes to corroborate what I have aſſerted, 
Id be needleſs; for the whole code is 
zbly the ſtrangeſt: collection of juriſpru- 
that ever was compoſed for the 80 
nent of any people. 3 
orians“ aſſert, that the ancient in- 
knts of Wales were of ſuch an inflexible 
ry diſpoſition, that they would hardly 
lit to any law. The whole face of the 
ty diſcovered: more the ſigns of anar- 
{than the police of a well regulated go- 
dent. Not rg the n ay the 10 


Bis ; Was i kewiſe very much the caſe i in England 
tine, for we find the barons waging war againſt | 
Nie — the royal aſſent, ' 


I | vided 


s It 
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| vided parts of Wales, but even private 
ſons, waged open public hoſtilities ag 
each other. Encroachments on each o 
eſtates, family quarrels, and affronts, 
niſhed ample pretexts for taking arms. 
ſtrong were their paſſions, and ſo weak 
„ 1 5 
The cuſtom of gavelkind contribute 
a great degree to promote theſe hered 
| feuds. Sovereignties, as well as the e 
of- private perſons, were divided among 
the male iſſue, legitimate, as well as 1 
timate. This was the perpetual fo 
civil wars and private diſſentions. Upot 
death of the prince, all the ſons claim 
right to the ſovereignty; and, as among 
Aſiatic nations, the longeſt ſword eſtabli 
the claim. Sometimes they agreed to di 
the ſovereignty between the ſons. Ne 
could tend more to weaken the country, 
render them unable to repel foreign i 
ions, than the cuſtom of gavelkind, 
applied to the government. 
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h 3 tition of private eſtates 

& the male ige, tends to promote 
Aion and cultivation of the land. In 
werament founded on equality and liber- 
Its the means of curtailing the wealth 
per of individuals, and reducing man- 
| more to a ſtate of natural equality. 
ture all the he female, as well as 


i aceſtor's property. 'T he re 
| to the eldeſt is artificial, introduced 
bs, and not by nature, The cuſtom of 
bieſcending, to the youngeſt ſon, which 
ll borough-Engliſh, in preference to 
aber ſons, ſeems to have a ftronger 
Kation.in reaſon, than the excluſive de- 
Wbility to the eldeſt; or, as it is called, 
pit of pripogeniture ; the eldeſt being 
ped more capable of providing for him- 
n account of his more advanced age, 
Lite youngeſt; who probably might be 
dn tender years, as to be altogether un- 
m provide for himſelf, on his anceſtors 
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Henry VIII. ' when the union commenc 


There are no traces of it remaining, t 
could diſcover. In the three moſt no 
counties they have no manors, nor 
rial courts or rights; nor any copyho 
nures, or the leaſt remains of any e 


* T have before obſerved, ſome of the 
lands, in order to keep the Welſh in 


jection- In theſe territories, which 
had by grant from the crown, they 


of the feudal ſyſtem; but it muſt be re 


This law of pavelkind was univerſ 
Great Britain, before the Norman cone 
and remained in Wales, till the ti 


There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think, 
the feudal ſyſtem never was adopted in M 


conſequences of feudal tenures. 
In the counties bordering upon Eng 


of the Norman line made large gran 


courts; which are ſtill kept by preſqrif 
Here, indeed, there are ſome appear 


bered, that even theſe: few veſtiges a 
remains of the Norman policy, and 
no part of the ancient Britiſh conſtitu 


N ry 
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þ may, therefore, conclude with certainty 
þ the feudal ſyſtem was never adopted 
; the ancient Britons, or Welſh ; and 
["robably never known in this iſland, 
iche Norman conqueſt. 
he princes of Wales had a legiſlative 
We do not find that they had any 
Wof parliament. They could alter, abro- 
and! enact laws without advice, accord- 
| 0 their gyn will and pleaſure. In the 
kiſe of this power, it was their intereſt to 
conformably to the public for if 
j diſpleaſed their ſubjects, thei appro 
hon was ſhewn not by vain ineffectual 
1 nous, but by the ſword. Petition is a 
j coined among ſlaves, unknown to the 
tent Britons. In this country, as it ought 
le in every other; WHEN THE SOVEREIGN 
KID ro BE DESERVING OF HIS CROWN, 
þCLASED T0 BE A KING. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


'Y laſt letter, Sir, contained for e 
VI marks on the laws and conſtiti 
of the g pality of Wales, before its 
duction Edward I. I propoſe now to. 
tinue the ſubſect, and to make a few ol 
Fations on the execution of the laws, and 
preſent mode of adminiſtering juſtice, 
When Edward 1. had brought Wales 
eee to the crown of England; his 
care was to regulate the laws and judi 
peat: e With this view he directe 
commiſſion * to the biſhop of St. Da 
and others, to make an enquiry into the 


Vid. Appendix to Howel Dha's Laws. 


| 


Arz rn = 

«and cuſtoms that prevailed in Wales. 
de ſtatute of Rhyddlan *, ſome of theſe 
ums are retained, and ſome entirely ab- 


1 appears that the ſheriffs in thoſe times 
rciſed a far greater power than they now 
They kept a priſon in their own houſes, 
| E confined ſuch as they thought 
In many counties, the ſheriffs were 
fore 1 8 time of Edward VI. for life; and 
from year to year, as at pteſent. 
any and ſevere laws were enacted againſt 
E Welſh in the times of Henry IV. and V. 
account of the rebellion of Glendower, 
| the depradations that they ſometimes 
mitted on the borders of England. 
No one that ſpoke the Welſh language, 
puld enjoy any place of profit or office, ex- 
{pt a biſhopric, in Wales. Nor could a 
Neimmah have any caſtle or houſe of de- 
ce; and if an Engliſhman married a Welſh- 


* 12 Edward I. 
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woman, He 'loks. tllerdb y rendeled incap: 


eee Noth 2 27 4} 
WY Oh F693] Vo Rost gs 
54 "regula my Ae n. ns 
minſtrals an Vagabands, evi 
the country, bring, «14 
upon by long; et, a e 


428 law, ms 
rie gage 1 19g Eon offs: ithy leaſt; 
| -fircionpil Povinenthaneahat, i waße 
holſome regulation. 201091 Woll 
hn, the Sinn of ebe VII the af 
] unjop.of England and Wales, and erding. 
| bag; forthe adminiſtgation of: juſtice in 
| KMiBGpalijy.;. Somejautbors: 13 
ing hae 09 ſpegle ith; deference . to ſ 49, ore 
| 08 authority) thrak,: Very .improperly- Cat 
| -thizaft a cœmplete Codecef Regulations, 
I Adminits atzpR,. of Juſtice . Mhoever v 
ein himſelf the trouble of conſidering; vi 
the leaſt degree gf attention, the mpde 
gudicial Hroceedings in "Wales, compared 
that in England,muſt immediately, acknor 
Jidge:the great, ſuper'gxity of the; latter. 
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cap: 7 

F f dve, whey Have Tn Wales vhet u very. 
byn . 
gab þ bolineſs.” In 'one of ny exchrſionis, 4 
e d ccidenteliy to de preſent at tHelt 


ane hrs x requeſted / ſotne information cn? 
eaſt: ine 8845 Proceedings of a gentleman who | 

t me who ſatisfied my curiofity in the 
aig terms. I am glad it is in my 
at to give you the iriformation you. re- 
Fou häte heard, the judge make a 
Weborae ſperch to the jury but not 
lea of them is capable of comprehending 
ore þ meaning of a ſyllable of i it. Altour com- 
call people are ignorant of the Englith lan- 
ns, Hage. Where the cauſe of action is above 
er v pounds, the parties may bring it to trial to 
fret Englim county. This grievance is 


5 wi 
de ed in ſötne degree remedied by a late act, 
red Niere the cauſe is tried in an Engliſh county 


F the plaintilf doth not recover ten pounds 
mages, "He pays all the "coſts, We ate 
kquently obliged, at great expence and 
buble, to bring witneſſes at a hundred miles 
diſtance 


NO) 
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8 to try a trifling cauſe; and the me 


opulent have it, always in their power 
harraſs one who i is leſs able to bear the e 
pence. By this means what was origina 
intended as a befiefit to the country, is becot 
a grievance. .. And, as the reaſon for ttyi 
cauſes in the next Engliſh county has ceaſe 
which was to procure a more impartial tri 
on agcount of the party faction which ge 
rally prevailed i in Wales, ſo ought the pr; 
tice to ceaſe, likewiſe. . The ſame Jug 
proceedings ought to take place here as 
England; and it would be more benefci 
for the country, if Wales was joined to tl 
Engliſh circuits. T hus there would be 
partial diſtinction between the inhabitants 
England and Wales. We ſhould have t 
ſame laws, the ſame juſtice, the ſame gover 
ment, and in time, the ſame language.” 
Thus concluded my new acquaintance t 
account he gave me; and, though a ſtrange 
to the ſubject, I thought: the information I re 
ceived was not altogether unreaſonable. 
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LETTER XIX. 


2 EAR 81 IR, 
U R I N G my continuance in this co 

try, I have had the curioſity to enq 

into their police, and the execution of 
law. Great is the diſcontent of the 
ſenſible part of the inhabitants, on acco 
of the defective enforcement of the | 
Crimes of the blackeſt dye, frequently p 
unobſerved; or if.: obſerved, unpuniſh 
Some might infer a concluſion from hen 
that the laws of England do not extend 
this rugged ſpot, or that the inhabitants 
too refractory to be governed by law. 
former is not the caſe, whatever foundat 


there may be for the latter. 


—— Tn 
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eee in general, that the law is 
defectively enforced in Wales; and 
= * laws have never been adopted, if I may 
Go | bite expreſſion, into that country. In the 
* | moſt northern - counties, the laws re- 
> the game, and thoſe reſpecting the 
nt and maintenance of the . have 
cove put into execution. 
ne game laws are reſtrictive of the at 
Inghts of mankind, and made for the be- 
kt of a few individuals, diſtinguiſhed by 
fayors of fortune. Thoſe for whoſe: ad- 
auge they were enacted, have alone a right 
force them, and they have a right like - 
A to diſpenſe with the execution of their 
n excluſive privileges. Let them enjoy 
praiſe they deſerve _ fo meritorious wan 
Mntereſted a conduct. 4 
The laws relating to the Wal ate f far from 
ing included under the ſame predicament. 
not enforcing them, they do not diſpenſe 
n their own privileges, but abrogate the 
us of others, the moſt helpleſs part of 
It is an advantage enjoyed in ſo- 
| ciety 


| 


LETTER - - ii 


| eien that every individual, who by accic 
or . ſickneſs is rendered incapable of n 
| taining himſelf, has right to a Proviſio * at 
the public expence. The rights of hu 
nity demand a ſupport for the poor, the 
of this country have provided it; and 
neglect of enforcing them, is a ſhoc 
breach of every obligation, legal, moral, 
religious. 
Let not theſe ſtrangers to the rights 
humanity, as: well as the laws of their col 
try, argue that the hand of charity is m 
ficently extended to relieve diſtreſs; but 
diſtreſſed have not always the ability 
undergo the fatigues of a mendicant eri me 
life. It is not in the power of one, depreſf dt 
with che beavy burden of fourſcore year 
wander a deſolate country to ſeek exiſten 
When he hath ſpent his youthful morniſ the 
and noon, in labor and the ſervice of ſocieſ 
ſome ſupport is due to him, in the evening 
life. It is ſaid, that inſtances are not wanti 
of ſome, who periſh through want. Are n 


heir unfortunate ends to be imputed to tho 
| | . . ; b p * 


EF CETTER XIX 227 
'ACCic elated to enforce the laws. How- 
of n prrcially I'may be acquainted with 
viſoMfcontry, 1 have texfon to thittk that ſo 
f hu : charge is not deſtitute of foundation. 
hit then for want af charity, that ſuch 
| ces happen ? no: the hand of charity 
boch cold. She is feldom ſolicited in vain. 
ral, on account of the inability of the object 
l relief, and not their unwillingneſs in 
ights * ing it. 

r coſ bi by ſome afferted, that.if the poor were 
0 tined by parochial rates, it would en- 
bur we idleneſs, and that many would throw 
nelves upon the pariſh, who could main- 
themſelves by labor. I would __ this 
Prel Ktion. 

ars, ov thofe alone are e of receiving 
ſeen lam of charity, who are able to main- 
or themſelves. The ald, the fick and de- 
ehr are not able, like the healthy and 
inge, to feek a precarious exiſtence, hy 
ning about the country for ſubſiſtence. 
ms givenito vagrants, of whom. they 
| | have | 
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* no knowledge, would more that 
1 7 ſuch as are really indigent. 
I each pariſh or diſtrict was to ma 
its own poor, work might be found fo 
as were capable of working; and it \ 

be more profitable for the farmer to f 
them with employment, than to mai 
e in idleneſs. 
Some perhaps may argue, that in t 
r of England, great abuſes have 
into the execution of the poor laws, and 
clude that therefore they ought not to b 
forced in Wales. It cannot be denied, 
"char the wiſeſt human inſtitution may be 
verted. We ought rather to conſide 
advantages that may be derived from 
proper execution, than the abuſes reſu 
from their improper enforcement. by 
In large populous manufacturing tc 
wad” countries, the poor are very nume 
This may be as much ' owing to their! 
rious manner of life, as to the numbe 
inhabitants. In Wales there are comp 
. | tl 
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few that ſtand in need of charity; and 
number would be greatly diminiſhed, 

per means were uſed to excite induſtry. 
ſhe lands are uncultivated, the wool un- 

actured. Here would be employment 
ll for the youth and the aged, as thoſe 
be vigor of life; many of whom, to the 
race of the country, wander about beg- 
and pilfering. The means perhaps the 
lelfectual to provide for the poor, would 
p erect a workhouſe in every county for 
"firm and aged. Thus would charity be 
prly and effectually applied, beggary 
rated, and induſtry encouraged. 

ſhe care of doing this is incumbent upon 
that are delegated to enforce the laws 
heir country. Were I to addreſs them, 

duld be to diverſt themſelves of the pre- 


es they have imbibed. To ſhew by their 


luct, that they enjoy their offices, neither 
Fmolument, or gratification of vanity ; 
[their attention is not ſolely confined to 
ndulgence of their pleaſures, and that 


K | the 


i LETTER XIX. 
the welfare of their country is at leaſt 
condary conſideration. 
J have now, Sir, finiſhed all I have to 
of this country, except ſome obſervat 


on id hiſtory, which ſhall be the ſubj 
fore future letters. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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LETTER 


DAR SIR, 


and origin. Some have traced their 
aogies from heroes and demigods, others 
the gods themſelves. 


proverbially remarked for their pedi- 
þ, ſhould not put in an equal claim to 


liſtorians affirm with great gravity, that 


lvius, ſon of the goddeſs-born, pious 
Thus you ſee how eaſily they trace their 
res from Venus and old father Jupiter. 
= To 


LL nations boaſt of their high deſcent 


tyould be a matter of wonder, if this na- 


uy. and high deſcent. Accordingly, 


ae deſcended from one Brutus, the ſon 


— 


: with as little ſucceſs, as they would the 


tion, from their manners, cuſtoms, anc 


* nies from the continent to ſeek ſettle 
and were the only inhabitants of this i 
till they were firſt conquered by the Rot 
. afterwards by the Saxons, when they 


ard inacceſſible parts of the country. 
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To prove this genealogy, they ſay, tha 
tus and Britains are ſo very ſimilar, th e 
latter muſt neceſſarily be derived fro 
former. 

Other hiſtorians aſſert, with no leſs | wit 
dence, that they are deſcended in a 
line from Gomer, from whom they are 
Cymry; thus gratifying their vanity 
expence of their underſtanding. | 
Let their genealogiſts ſeek for their 


fain of the Nile. It will be ſufficient f 


to determine that they are a branch « 
ancient Celts. This is evident to demo 


It is probable that they emigrated in 


obliged to take refuge in the moſt re 


probable, from the Celtic words now 11 
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uf in thoſe counties, that many of them 
haved to reſide in Cornwal, and the north 
land, long after the Saxdn conqueſt. 


they have for ſome ages been incorpo- 


| wich the Engliſh, ſo that ſcarce any veſ- 
can be traced of. their different origin. 
ſales they have had but little intercourſe 
| foreigners, by which means they ſtill 
nue a diſtinct people. | 
loinute derail of all the wars and depre- 


ws of the Welſh and Engliſh, from the 


of the Saxon conqueſt, to the time of Ed- 
il. would be as unimportant as thoſe of 
dfferent. tribes of Indians. Their. wars. 
6 equally bloody, and both nations in thoſe 


11 


vere as ſavage and ferocious. . Each, 
le ſcale of fortune preponderated, filled 
bers territories with maſſacres and de- 
| Kon, and deſtroyed with fire and ſword. 
| ch hiſtories diſgrace the annals of huma- 
þand had better been left unrecorded. | 


[to draw. the moſt remarkable outlines 
eto of Wales. 
K 3 
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called, the Britains had no ſettled go 
ment, but were ruled by ſeveral petty k 


| North-Wales to his eldeſt, South- Wale 


Cadwalader was the laſt of the ancien 
tim kings who reigned in England; | 
driven out by the Saxons, he took refug 
Armorica, or Little Britain, in France,; 
a colony of Britains were then ſettled. 

From the time of the Saxon invaſio 
Rhyddarch or Roderick the great, as 


or lords, of whom nothing very memorat 
related. Roderick was king of all 
which he divided between his three f 


the ſecond, and Powis-land to the third, 
an injunction that they ſhould o owe alleg] 
0 the eldeſt. 

. his diviſion of Wales continued not | 
for it was again united under Howel D 
the good, who was grandſon to Rodet 
He is diſtinguiſhed with the eminent t 
the good, as he was the great Lycurg 
Wales. The code of laws which he colle 
for them are till extant, of which I | 
taken ſome notice in a former letter. 
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ncient er the death of Howel Dha, Wales was 
ad; | divided; ie three parts, and continued 
its conqueſt by Edward I. without much 
ruption. This want of policy in divid- 


: refug 


ACE, v 
ed. the principality, was the chief ſource of 
/aſio WY heir misfortunes. Diſtracted by civil 


Wend, they were unable to repel che 


as 
l 0k s of the Danes Ae and the Kali 
tty k id. 
nora ; chai Der wal betyech the time of 


u Dha and Gruffyth ap Llewelyn, we 


we i iof nothing very memorable, except in- 
Wale i commotions, and invaſions, by the 
ird, Ps to whom they were compelled to pay 


bl ap ape reduced all Wales 
h pure ann; to him. He was very ſuc- 
Hul in his wars againſt the Engliſh, in the 
x of Edward the confeiſor. He is the 
|, if not the only one of the Welſh kings, 
had a navy; and is highly celebrated 
his | qoxer- and valour by the Welſh hiſ- 
Harold, the Engliſn general, pro- 
2 by the continual incurſions and de- 
| K 4 predations 


| 1 
Engliſh echintics; fell upon dim unprep 
and obliged him to fly abroad, leaving 
country naked and defenceleſs. The e 
conquered the greateſt part of Wales i 
abſence of Gruffydd, and left monumen 
their victories, with this inſcription, « 
| fuit victor Haraldus.” We are told by 
raldus Cambrenſis, that theſe monuments1 
extant in his time. But as I have before 
ſerved, 'the-veracity of theſe monkiſh 
rians is not always to be credited. 
Wllen Gruffydd returned, after this 
deſertion of his country, they were ſo j 
irritated at his conduct, that they behes 
him as a ny" and ſent his head to 
hoe «if * Ar Mul 63-1] 
 Witlam the eonqueror bed wi 
powerkil army into Wales, which ſo int 
dated them, that they were kept in ſubject 
during the whole of his reign. In thet 
-of the conqueror and William: Rufus, 
ſettlements were made in Wales by the 
mans. A plan, which, if it had been 
| | roug| 


PAM 127 0 ö 
ie fru u executed tnuſt enen Ert 
prep 2 in ſubjection. TR 3 1 
eaving rong theſe was Roger de — 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, who took the 

and caſtle of Baldwyn, and called it by 
umen ame of Montgomery, which it has re- 
he d to the _ time. 0 | 05 id ale Nn 


11 „ 


ents lh of North-Wates, i in ee with the 
efore rs of South-Wales, falling upon the 
mans, routed them with great havoc, and 
yed their caſtles and two large armies, 


* jw 1 — _ 
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6 an... 2 


this n William Rufus raiſed” againſt them. 
ſo j i ydd ap Conan was afterwards compelled | | | 
ehe ear) I. to ſubmit to him, and make com- | 
I to on for the ravages he had committed | 

land: + In the time of king Stephen, | 
wii advantage of the civil wars then in 
int and, when he and his ſons committed | 


Kdepradatians: and ſlaughter on the Nor- 


he ti who were ſettled in Wales. After a 
J Rof fifty years, Gruffydd ap Conan died. 
he as revered and beloved by his ſubjects, 
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Ggnified, on account of his valor and vic- 
tories, 
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tories; with the diſtinguiſhing title 
Defence and Shield'of Wales. 
Vpon the death of Gruffydd, his terri 
were divided between his ſons, accordi 
the cuſtom of Wales, who owed allegian 
the eldeſt, Owen Gwynedd. Owen wa 
firſt who had the title of prince of N 
Wales, before his time they were all c 
kings. He was a man of a martial, bu 
vage diſpoſition. In theſe barbarous ti 
as in the modern Aſiatic nations, caſtr: 
and loſs of eyes was often the hard fat 
ſuch as had the misfortune to be relate 
the reigning prince. A puniſhment v 
Owen inflicted on his nephew Cunethe, 
to his brother Cadwalhon, = 
Flle uſed his relations with great inju 
and cruelty. His brother Cadwalhon he 
prived of his eſtates, and forced to fly ab 
and ſeek afylum with Henry II. At the 
ſtigation of Cadwalhon, Henry made tw 
chree expeditions into Wales; in which 
- was generally unſucceſsful, owing to th 


AX Is 


padrantage: 
Owen Gwynedd's death, his- eldeſt 


| jrverth Drwyndwn, i. e. Edward the 
ieſs, was ſet aſide as improper to govern, 
count of that defect; and the govern- 
| devolved to his brother, David ap Owen, 
vas afterwards dethroned by Llewelyn, 
o Jorwerth Drwyndwn. - Madoc, the 
us tiſigugeſt ſon of Owen Gwynedd, it is faid by 
Welſh hiſtorians, went abroad and diſco- 
© the continent of America, that part of 
ich is called Florida. Upon his making 
Wicovery, he retutned to Wales, and car- 
Lavay a colony of his coun crymen to make 
nicment. 3 


d among the Welſh at this time; and in 
lirmation of the truth of it, they ſay, that 
Melſh language is ſtill ſpoken among ſome 
we Indian tribes, who are the defcendants 


the Welſh arrogate to themſelves the ho- 
| 5 | nor 


bn of the con ntry, of which Oven always 


This improbable 0 is univerſally be- 


his Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd. Thus 
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nor of the firſt diſcovery of America, i in 
ference to the great Columbus. 
Under the conduct of Llewelyn ap 
merth,. and his ſon and ſucceſſor, David 
Llewelyn, the Welſh carried on war wit 
rious ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh. Deſea 
them in ſkirmiſnes, and falling upon t| 
unawares in narrow paſſes; and when defca 
flying for refuge to their natural | impregn: 
fortreſſes, i I 
Liewelyn ap, Gryffydd ſucceeded his 
cle, David ;ap ap. Llewelyn ; and was the 
prince of Wale of Britiſh blood. He 
flain unarmed i in Buelt-wood, where he 
retired to, meet ſome lords of the count 
and his head was put on the tower of 
don. Thus were the Welſh at laſt c 
quered by, Edward I. after they had m 
tained their, independence for ſo many c 
turies. 
1 have drawn the outlines of the hiſt 
of this country, as conciſely as the ſubj 
would permit. In my next letter, I f 
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fo 


10 


ob 


141 
ſome account of the means that were 
to ſecure their ſubjection, and their 
n with England, which will conclude 
Daviq observations on this country. 
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| 
DE AR SIX, 


FT E R the tragical end of pr 
Llewelyn, the politic kind Edu 
took every prudent meaſure to ſecure 
conqueſt. He granted lands in Wales to 
followers, thereby incorporating the Eng 
with his new ſubjects. The woods, w 
ſerved as faſtneſſes to ſecure and conceal 
enemy, he ordered to be deſtroyed; 
_ cauſed ſeveral ftrong caſtles, which I h 
before deſcribed, to be built; and garriſo 
them to keep the country in ſubjection. 
The Welſh having experienced the crus 


and rapaciouſneſs of the ein governe 
W 
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i to ſubmit to nk; = 
upon him to give them a prince, 3 
zof their country. We are informed by 
z to Carnarvon-caſtle, where ſhe was 
wed of Edward II. who had the title of 
x of Wales conferred upon him; there- 
plying with the literal import of their 
i, at the ſame time that he avoided the 
and intention of e 
brithſtanding this palicic.: a 
the more prevailing argument of force, 
che Engliſh uſed ; many of the Welſh, 
the hopes of plunder or antipathy to 
conquerors, were ſtill inclined to com- 
lutrages.. There were many inſurrec- 
in Wales, after the death of prince 
dehyn, which were ſoon quelled. The 
leonſiderable was that of Owen Glyndowr, 
þ vas fo called from the lordſhip of Glyn- 
dy, his real name was Owen ap | Ou 
Vaughan. 
lte cauſe of this infurre&tion was an en- 
that ſubſiſted between Owen and Regi- 
ginald 
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nald d Ger of Rhythin, on acce 
fome' incrbachments, which Reginald 
on the lordſhip « of Glyndowrdy. 
Oven, had received his education 
inns of court; and was in great favor 
Rieherd II. When Richard was depoſ 
Toft his eſtate at court; and Reginale 
Grey, preſuming on this, encroached 
his lands. Owen made application tc 
liament for relief, which proved incffe! 
and when the biſhop of St. Aſaph acqu: 
the parliament of the danger of ir: 
the Welſb, they returned this haughty a * 
Se de illis ſcurris nudipedibus nil cura 
Owen, not meeting with redreſs fro 
Parliament, had recourſe to arms, took 
nald e e and 1 whe lord 
Rhythin. 
This fucceſs Maubrd many to MN 
| Owen” s fortunes; he afterwards gained a 
pleat victory over lord March and the 
fordſhire men. Lord March was take 
ſoner, by Owen, in this battle, and upot 2 
Plication being made to Henry IV. here Kh 
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V his ranch! Tritated by this, lord 
kh joined with Owen, and they entered 
dconfederacy with the earls of Northum- 
nd and Worceſter againſt king Henry, 
is ſaid,” that they even ſigned deeds to 
E the kingdom. Henry had the good 
Ine to defeat the deſigns of this powerful 
kderacy, for he attacked them at Shrewſ- 
before all their forces were joined, 
gained! a compleat victory over them. 
battle of Huſke afterwards, put an end 


tion 
favor 
depoſe 
ginale 
i hed 
ion to 
neffed 
acqu⸗ 


_ n's aſpiring hopes and the lives of fif- 
7 itundred Weiſmen, who were killed on 


cura 
8 fro 


held of battle. This was the laſt ſtrug- 
[nd unſucceſsful effort, made by the 
, for the recovery of their liberties. 
Engliſh now having entirely ſubjected 
| 3 them rather as ſlaves than 
They were prohibited from enjoy- 
Jay offices, purchaſing any lands, and 
penal laws were enacted to prevent the 
Ih from intermarry ing with them. Thus 
he Engliſh parliament rather widen the 
t which ſubſiſted between the two na- 


tions, 
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nen.. den, teal. yo wounds occaſione 


bo; Mars reign of Henry VIL who wa; 

Lone from Owen Tudor of Penmyt 
in Angleſea, and. from the princes of Ne 
Wales, the Welſh experienced greater f 
and by his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII 
union of England and Wales was hap 
and politically effected. Thus were u 
under the ſame laws and ſame govern 

a people hitherto diſtracted with conti 


wars and enmity. And it is hoped, by 


perſon that underſtands the real intereſto 
principality, and wiſhes to promote it, 
every diſtinction between England and \V 
whether ariſing from a difference of mar 


and cuſtoms, the mode of adminiſtring 
rice, and executing the laws, or even un 
language, may be intirely removed. 


I have now brought to a concluſion w 
I originally intended. In my account of 
manners, cuſtoms, hiſtory and ſtate of 


country, at the ſame time that ] omitted 


circumſtance that I thought would renuer 
ſub 


\ 


. 


akon 


13 yet my e view has 
to take notice of ſuch things as mate- 


10 wah affect its intereſt. However defective 
enmyt improper the execytion of my plan has 
of Mit has the merit of being juſtified by 


ter f 
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, and impartiality, which alone is a ſuf- 
nt atonement for its faults. 


Adieu, Sir, &c. 
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